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Editorial Comment 
Emergency Nursery Schools 


THE EMERGENCY nursery school, like a very sick but 
courageous patient, is given to rising and sinking spells. In fact, toward 
the end of 1935, under the bombardment of new federal rulings and 
state interpretations, it sank so rapidly that its best friends wondered if 
one more rally could be staged. But these aroused friends, envisaging 
not a theoretical, cyclic depression in a grand movement, but literal and 
permanent damage to 70,000 living children, came to the rescue. The 
patient not only survived, but is doing handsomely. 

Those who have seen emergency nursery schools at first hand have 
little doubt about the reality of the services being rendered. Children are 
better fed, better clothed, better housed. There is at least a minimum of 
nursing and medical service. Through the presence of other like-age 
children and the maintenance of an educational program, however 
sketchy, each child discovers new mental and social opportunities. At 
the same time underprivileged parents get a glimpse of a better day for 
child and adult alike. 


THE QUESTION is, how can we preserve and extend 
these gains made possible by enlightened social policy? We now have a 
government sensitive to human needs, but there are entrenched forces at 
work to push the family and its problems of child rearing back to the 
“good old days” of indifference and neglect. Clearly while working 
toward professional improvement—to make sure that the modal nursery 
school steadily approaches the ideal nursery school—we must somehow 
prepare the patient against the age-old attacks of ignorance and greed. 
Rarely has the side of the angels been so discernible, and so easy for 


friends of the common welfare to take. 
—GEORGE D. STODDARD 


‘THe EMERGENCY Nursery School program has been 
transferred from FERA to WPA, and placed under the direct supervision 
of state administrators. These administrators have the privilege of sub- 
stituting one project for another which seems more important to them. 
The fact that all but two states are continuing their emergency nursery 
school programs indicates the interest and enthusiasm of the state ad- 
ministrators.—F.M. 
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-Conventions 


THE CONVENTION is a typical American institution 
fostered alike by business, professional, and social interests. Though 
some may consider conventions and pleasure as being synonymous, there 
has been much more than pleasure to bring them to their degree of 
popularity today. What does a teacher gain who packs her bag, takes 
a moderate sum from the bank, and proceeds to an education convention? 

First: Contacts are made and acquaintances formed that prove invalu- 
able in enriching one’s personality, in extending one’s achievements, and 
in helping one to participate in educational progress. 

Second: Listening to speakers and entering discussions on lines of 
mutual interest with well-informed convention-goers develop more vital 
ideas than reading alone can do. 

Third: A pride in one’s profession and true optimism for it are inspired 
by the sight of so many interesting people engaged in the same work as 
oneself. 

Fourth: A greater faith and understanding comes through linking 
personalities to names that have long stood for something in one’s 
reading. 

Fifth: There is a relief from tension that comes through the discussion 
of common problems and the knowledge that one’s problems are not 
one’s alone. 

Sixth: A view of one’s own particular work from a distance and with 
the inspiration of ideas gained at the convention, is usually a splendid 
all-around tonic. 


Can A TEACHER afford to go to a convention? Rather, 
can she afford to stay away?—D.E.W. 


® 


“, . . the educational theories back of the activity curriculum are partial 
theories . . . they support policies and practices which, when carried 
beyond a certain point, are not only enfeebling to the individual but costly 
to society since they weaken the educational fiber of the nation. 

“Granting gladly the important role that activity programs may play 
in the work of the school, I submit that the complete abandonment of 
organized subject-matter is theoretically the most indefensible and so- 
cially the most perilous policy ever proposed for American educators.” 
William C. Bagley, Educational Administration and Supervision, Septem- 
ber 1935, 21:411, 412. 
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Transfer in Teacher Education 


CLYDE HISSONG 


Tue objectivist concerned with measur- 
able experiences, the activist devoted to pur- 
poseful activity, and the pragmatist deter- 
mined to make the best of any situation are 
forced to adjust to many conditions and 
events which appear without prediction and 
result in further unpredictable conditions and 
events. Pattern activity will not suffice. De- 
fine transfer as you please, reorganization and 
use of past experience in the solution of the 
immediate problem are absolutely necessary 
elements. 


THE ENDLESS PROCESS OF ADJUSTMENT 
AND MATURATION 


Regardless of differences in points of view, 
there are certain general laws which are fun- 
damental. The first has to do with the nature 
of the individual. Biology and psychology 
have developed through observation and ex- 
perimentation irrefutable evidence to show 
that the individual is by nature active, de- 
riving his urge to activity not only from in- 
numerable forces in his environment but also 
from his own inherent excitability. He is by 
nature dynamic, active, impulsive. 

The second is the obvious generalization 
that the social order is in constant flux. Pat- 
terns of individual lives in a social group and 
patterns of whole civilizations are altered in 
steady process. There is no way by which an 
individual may return to former associations. 
A conversation once interrupted can never be 
picked up, and if not interrupted flows on- 
ward; a friendship either dies out, or grows 
more firm. Civilizations cannot be turned 
back to an old pattern; their movement is 
constantly in new directions. This fact of con- 
tinuous change is just as firm a post to tie 
to as constancy. For the teacher to know that 
his pupil is in a world of change makes ap- 


( Dr. Hissong, professor of education and dean | 
of the college of education, Bowling Green 
State University, presents his purpose-centered 
point of view on teacher education as opposed 
to Dr. Frank E. Baker’s experience method of 
teacher education, published in Childhood Ed- 
| ucation, December, 1935. j 








parent the type of program which should be 
followed just as surely as does its opposite. 

With this view of the individual as dy- 
namic, active, impulsive, and the social order 
as constantly changing, the direction of the 
aim of education is determined. Every child 
to be educated is, by his own impulsiveness, 
a constantly changing individual; he is pres- 
ent in ever changing conditions. Education 
must, then, seek to provide for the progres- 
sive growth of the student toward adjustment 
and maturation. 

The condition of constant flux makes ap- 
parent the “‘ongoingness” of the aim of 
education. When dealing with flexible ob- 
jects and events, it is impossible to set a goal 
of absolute attainment. The processes of ad- 
justment and maturation are endless; there 
is not the slightest chance either of setting 
an ideal state of completion or of reaching it. 

The fundamental quality of the processes 
of maturation and adjustment is not to be 
doubted; these processes go on without aid; 
they are essential qualities of living. Yet, 
neither is the desirability of guiding these 
processes open to debate. The directive in- 
fluence of guidance enlarges the range of 
potential adjustments and enhances maturity 
of outlook. 


THE ACQUISITION OF PURPOSES 


An old Spartan, so the story is told, re- 
marked after trying without success to make 
a dead man walk, “It wants something in- 
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side.” The teacher, like the old Spartan, in 
his attempt to guide, soon rediscovers the 
essential quality of purpose. Pupils without 
purpose ‘‘want something inside.’ Many ac- 
tivities of the classroom must be set up first 
to generate a purpose. Perhaps, an elementary 
teacher sets the stage and secures expressed 
desires from the children for a trip to an 
Indian reservation. Imbued, as children are, 
with a desire to continue interesting experi- 
ences, they return from their excursion clam- 
oring for an Indian hut in which they may 
live. If it appears impractical to build a bark 
hut, the teacher may skillfully direct atten- 
tion to habits of other Indians who live in 
tepees rather than bark huts. Pupils easily 
follow the new lead and enter wholeheartedly 
into the program of tepee building. 

The child purpose here is in the simple 
and obvious desire to build a tepee and to 
live as the Indians do. Through skillful 
guidance the teacher also may encourage the 
enrichment of many evident minor interests 
and may be instrumental in the development 
of many new and highly desirable associate 
and concomitant social learnings. Certain so- 
cial values inevitably grow out of the ac- 
tivity of building; pupils learn to apportion 
work so that the tasks of various individuals 
when completed will present a unity; they 
learn to lead and to follow, and they learn 
the value of group enterprise. These values 
are attained, for the child, as by-products; 
he may not purpose them. 

In all probability during the progress of 
the activity each child will develop other pur- 
poses. Perhaps the children are stopped in 
their progress because of their inability to 
manage some necessary mathematical calcu- 
lations; one pupil may undertake the learning 
of the technique involved. Perhaps the “‘little 
Indians” wish to invite others to a council 
fire. Some child will decide to find out how to 
write the invitation; he follows his purpose. 
The outgrowing purpose is one valuable 
measure of the success of the teaching ac- 
tivity. If the pupils have become interested in 


the way in which the Indians live, very prob- 
ably they will wish to study some other racial — 


groups and learn of their manner of living. 
There can be no doubt that situations have 
educational significance when purpose is pres- 
ent. Various of our modern educational 
maxims are the outgrowth of that point of 
view: situations must be lifelike, begin with 
what the child knows; education must be 
child-centered—these statements imply the 
search for educative activity initiated in child 


purposing. 


TEACHING FOR TRANSFER IN CHILD- 
CENTERED ACTIVITIES 


It is logical to conclude, from this point of 
view, that educative material need not be 
organized about certain core subjects with 
definite, attainable goals to insure meaning- 
ful generalizations and the logical organiza- 
tion of experience. The process of rationali- 
zation and generalization—the basis of trans- 
fer—does not preclude purposeful activity 
nor demand subject matter organization of 
material. In a unit on pastoral life, for ex- 
ample, which appeared in a recent number 
of Childhood Education, the problems de- 
manding consideration were the fundamental 
problems of all civilizations: food, clothing, 
shelter, and group life. The resulting gen- 
eralizations and basic social meanings are 
indicative of the logical results which may be 
expected from a conscious effort to teach for 
transfer on any level of maturity. Such gen- 
eralizations are valuable, certainly, for con- 
tinued appreciative adjustment to ever more 
complex problems of social living confront- 
ing the maturing individual. Miss Ousley’s 
complete list is included: 


Generalizations and Basic Social Meanings 


1. People use the things which they find 
around them for clothes, food, and shelter. 2. 
People who have to search for food and water 
move from place to place. 3. It is safer to live 
in tribes or clans. 4. It is safer to travel in groups. 
5. Water is essential to all life. 6. People in hot 
lands wear loose clothing and head coverings. 
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7. Animals and plants respond to conditions of 
climate. 8. On the desert the days are hot and 
nights are cool. 9. There can be no roads be- 
cause of the winds which blow the sand. 10. 
Stars help to guide wandering people at night. 
11. Nomads and city dwellers live differently. 
12. People around the world have the same fun- 
damental needs: food, clothing, shelter, and 
means of travel and communication. They differ 
in the ways of fulfilling these needs because of 
their different environments. 13. Early people 
had the same basic needs as we have. 14. Early 

ple found out many things which make our 
i easier. 15. People are dependent on plants 
and animals. 16. People are dependent upon 
each other.’ 


There seemed good cause to provide an 
educative situation which would appeal to 
the child, center his attention upon a certain 
group of experiences, and slowly lead him 
through to a body of usable and applicable 
generalizations. Now, if this unit on shepherd 
life were well taught—and we assume from 
the reading of the account that it was—one 
of the major accomplished purposes was the 
providing of those children with a group of 
sixteen basic generalizations which might be 
detached from the specific activity and applied 
in new situations. 

Here is the essence—the heart—of the 
process of teaching for transfer. Those chil- 
dren having considered many phases of shep- 
herd life should have these generalizations 
to aid them when they study other peoples 
and other civilizations. If they study Chinese 
life and a problem arises concerning the type 
of food and shelter of the Chinese, some 
pupil will respond with an added query, 
“What grows in China? What do they have 
from which to make food and houses?” The 
pupil applies his generalization and narrows 
the field of search to the immediate environ- 
ment of the Chinese. This ability to apply 
generalizations gained in one situation to a 
new situation is the process we call transfer. 
Without transfer there can be no education. 


3 Odille Ousley. “While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks."’ 
Childhood Education. December, 1935, 12:123-127. 
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PURPOSE-CENTERED TEACHER EDUCATION 


Now what have these considerations of the 
importance of pupil-purpose and transfer to 
do with the problem of teacher education? 
All problems of education remain similar re- 
gardless of the maturity of the student. But 
the problem on the teacher education level 
has a different slant. The young pupil ap- 
proaches the educative situation with pur- 
poses supplied by what seems to him some- 
thing interesting enough to undertake. His 
motives are immediate; he wishes to build 
a tepee, to lay out a model city, or to operate 
a school bookstore. Indeed, one problem con- 
fronting every teacher at some time or other 
is that of keeping the activity, in which chil- 
dren are engaged, wholehearted and pur- 
poseful. Oftentimes Junior tires of the 
and wants to try a sod hut; Sally thinks a log 
cabin would be better than a city apartment 
building; Wesley would prefer the estab- 
lishment of a candy store. 

The student who walks into the teacher 
training institution has done so with a pur- 
pose. He wishes to become a teacher. At the 
outset it must be recognized that this purpose 
is not a narrowing influence. The necessity 
for cultural background, for poise, for effec- 
tive personality should be just as apparent as 
the necessity for specific subject matter and 
methods of procedure. Indeed, teacher pur- 
pose enhances the possibility of retention of 
knowledge in all courses. It is purpose which 
determines the relevance, the value, and the 
nature and degree of enrichment of concepts 
in the major fields of general education— 
the humanities, social science, physical sci- 
ence, and biological science. 

For the student who wishes to be a teacher, 
as well as for the child, the curriculum must 
be centered about his interest. But while for 
the child the teacher presents a situation cal- 
culated first to kindle a purpose and then to 
pursue it, for the novice teacher the instructor 
directly presents material calculated to help 
the student pursue his enlarging purposes. 
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Why need this mature student with a well de- 
fined purpose be confronted with the immed- 
iate problem of taking charge of a group of 
children—a problem which demands for its 
successful solution enriched experience in 
content and skill in directive work—in order 
to give point to his study? 


INTEGRATION FACILITATES TRANSFER 


If, on the other hand, the prerequisite 
course requirements are set up to exclude the 
prospective teacher from all specific contact 
with theory and practice of education until 
the final year in college, as some culture ad- 
vocates have been constrained to suggest, then 
the question naturally arises as to the validity 
of a program which withholds for such a long 
period pursuits definitely in line with student 
purpose. During the study of content and pro- 
fessional courses, purposefully pursued, with 
opportunity for observation and participation 
in the laboratory demonstration school, a sci- 
entific interest may be initiated in the what, 
the why, and the how of teaching in a selected 
field and thus the student may continue on 
his way with a purposeful inquiring mind. 
Transfer in teacher education depends upon 
the effectiveness with which the why attitude 
is developed. There is considerable truth in 
the statement that the man who knows the 
what and how may get things done but the 
man who knows, in addition, the why will 
be the boss. 

To postpone the strictly professional ex- 
periences of the teacher until the last part of 
a four-year course, or to graft a fifth year of 
professional training on a cultural course is 
to assume that the student does not start with 
the purpose to become a good teacher or to 
deny him, while pursuing his purpose, max- 
imum opportunity to integrate the what, the 
why, and the how factors involved in super- 
ior teaching. If, unfortunately, the academic 
instructors are not professionally minded or 
no laboratory school is available so that ob- 
servation and participation may be made an 
integral part of every course, it must be ad- 
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mitted that the problem of integration will be 
exceedingly difficult. Cooperative effort on 
the part of instructors and each novice teacher 
in the common pursuit of the student’s pur- 
pose demands a unification of departmental 
points of view and practice. 


CONTENT AND PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
COMPLEMENTARY 


A program which includes courses in the 
so-called academic or special subjects, courses 
in the professional field, and adequate obser- 
vation and student teaching periods need not 
mean that the student has not secured a uni- 
fied outlook. The purpose of the young per- 
son who really wants to teach is certainly 
strong enough to force him to develop, under 
the guidance of an instructor consciously 
teaching for transfer, an understanding of 
basic principles which seem to underlie suc- 
cessful teaching, and an appreciation of them. 
In the steady progress toward the realiza- 
tion of his goal he will of necessity adopt an 
attitude of open-minded consideration of con- 
flicting issues; he will weigh opposing sug- 
gestions and discover for himself that there 
is neither an infallible guide to teaching nor 
a single technique or pattern activity superior 
to all others. Unsettled because of the new 
horizons opened before him but equipped 
with usable tools acquired during his sojourn 
in general education and professional fields, 
the novice teacher may step into the teaching 
situation with a high degree ‘of poise and 
maturity. 


FActTors INFLUENCING CONTINUED SELF- 
EXPRESSION 


Provision in the training period for courses 
definitely designed to present to the prospec- 
tive teacher considerations fundamental to 
successful procedure are necessary. If through 
teaching, maximum continued self-expression 
is to be achieved, vocational facility must be 
attained. 

A philosophy of education —Ilf the pros- 
pective teacher follows an experience plan 
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whereby he views and discusses actual situa- 
tions, he is learning, through imitation, only 
those practices which he sees and discusses. 
He is not securing, from courses in techniques 
and principles, a background of ideas rela- 
tive to a wide variety of pattern activities 
and the philosophies upon which they are 
built. The courses in professional subjects are 
definitely organized to present not one good 
way, but many points of view and many ways 
of presentation so that the student may come 
to evaluate actual situations in terms of a 
body of detached principles. Indeed, it ap- 
pears evident that mastery of principles is a 
more effective guide to adequate practice than 
mastery of heterogeneous situations. 

A zestful desire for continued professional 
growth.—Professional courses initiate the de- 
velopment of individual standards by which 
a novice teacher may measure the success or 
failure of a teaching activity in which he is 
engaged. A direct experience method of 
learning in any phase of social life may have 
some merit, particularly in the generation of 
interests; there is something to be gained on 
a sight-seeing trip with a head relatively 
empty, but certainly a trip will prove much 
more thrilling and profitable if at every stage 
of its progress there is a zestful reorganiza- 
tion and enrichment of a wealth of concepts 
previously acquired. 

A feeling of at homeness with child psy- 
chology and mental hygiene.—Nothing can 
supplant in value a background of organized 
child psychology and mental hygiene. When 
Johnny wiggles ceaselessly and refuses to 
listen, the teacher must do something; Johnny 
not only is deriving no educational value from 
the experience in progress, but is distracting 
his classmates, also. If the teacher has no 
background of psychology, he will respond 
in terms of expediency, very probably with 
some show of irritation. If he has the neces- 
sary background, he will know something 
of the physical and nervous condition of the 
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child, his interests, what changes in the situ- 
ation will effect changes in his conduct and 
what result the changed conduct will bring 
to the child. The need is great for all the 
knowledge we can possibly secure about the 
human organism and its development. 

An attitude of intelligent self-direction..— 
It has been stated that one outgrowth of a 
period of training should be an increased abil- 
ity of the student to be intelligently self- 
directing. Any individual with sufficient ego- 
tism may direct his own course. To be éntelli- 
gently self-directing demands that the stu- 
dent have a wealth of experience in usable 
form so organized that he may draw upon it 
in time of need. Practice can never be evalu- 
ated in terms of itself, but by a standard larger 
than itself. Intelligent appraisal demands 
more time and preparation, more breadth of 
experience in playing with issues in curricular 
content and teaching technique than that 
which can be given in the solution of a prob- 
lem which has arisen during a student teach- 
ing period and which must be settled prag- 
matically so that the teaching activity may 
continue. Only by transfer—that is, through 
the application of meaningful generalizations 
and basic principles previously acquired— 
can the professional problems be solved intel- 
ligently. 


Adaptability must be the North Star at any 
level of maturation. It necessitates learning, 
thinking, seeing relationships, transfer. Ade- 
quate reconstruction of experience will de- 
pend upon initiative, insight, and creative ac- 
tivity. A teacher education program which 
fosters the fulfillment of cumulative creative 
activities, through the development of the 
power to go beyond the barriers of the im- 
mediate by drawing upon a great reservoir of 
other experiences foreign in time and place, 
is insuring for the prospective teacher, in- 
genuity, freedom, and ever increasing profes- 
sional zeal. 





Character Development Goals 


for Preschool Children 


SHIRLEY NEWSOM avd LEE VINCENT 


E VERY teacher of preschool children is a 
powerful force in the development of char- 
acter in her charges whether she knows it 
or not. The fact that the children are young 
and that they spend much of their waking 
time in school means that each teacher is an 
influential factor in making the child what 
he is now and in determining what he will be 
in years to come. Most teachers of young 
children realize this and are sincerely inter- 
ested in being a constructive influence. 
Good will on the part of the teacher is not 
enough, however. She must know what it is 
she wishes to build and must have some idea 
of how to build it. Conscious objectives are 
usually considered helpful. Although no two 
people, whatever the amount of their experi- 
ence, who would set up a list of such objec- 
tives would agree in detail as to which traits 
are desirable or undesirable or as to how 


Ultimate Goals 


Intellectual ability and accomplishments which 
measure up to the full extent of the individual's 
potentialities. 


Ability to find satisfaction and creative self- 
expression in a worth-while task. 


Self-discipline guided by wise deference to 
authority. 


( Miss Newsom, University of Wisconsin, and ) 
Dr. Vincent, Merrill-Palmer School, give sug- 
gestions as to how character may be devel- 
oped. They chart the evidences of progress in 
character development as seen in preschool 
children and interpret in the light of child 

| behavior the ultimate goals to be attained. 





much of each trait one would wish in the 
ideal character, there are nevertheless certain 
key traits fairly widely accepted as funda- 
mental. Mental alertness, creative self-ex- 
pression, self-discipline, courageous honesty, 
social adjustment, altruism, stability in love 
and affection, open-mindedness, spiritual- 
mindedness, and an integration of all of 
these into a balanced unity which will prog- 
ress from level to level as the individual 
matures—these are offered here as a working 
list, neither complete nor unchangeable, 
which has been helpful to teachers. 


Immediate Goals 


Active curiosity and interest in the environ- 
ment. Ability to solve many simple problems 
in work and play. Increasingly accurate percep- 
tions and memory. 


Free self-expression through various media. 
Lively interests in constructive tasks and occu- 
pations. Formation to some extent of habits of 
careful work, attentiveness, and persistence. 


Independence in play and in an increasing 
number of routine casi Cooperation with varied 
authorities plus the beginning of discrimina- 
tion as to the validity of the authority. Begin- 
ning of the formation of basic concepts of right 
and wrong. 
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CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT GOALS 


Ability to face facts courageously and honestly. 


Ability to adjust to social groups coupled with 
a certain amount of resourcefulness or inde- 
pendence of social groups. 


Unselfishness and social responsibility; toler- 
ance. 


Development of personal affections so that 
they become an energizing and inspirational 
force. 


A learning attitude toward experience; open- 
mindedness. 


A personally satisfying interpretation or phil- 
osophy of life. 


Integration of the personality at a high level. 


Mental alertness as an educational objec- 
tive needs little elaboration for the readers 
of this magazine who are definitely conscious 
of their responsibility in training language 
capacity, motor skills, imagination, reason- 
ing, memory, discrimination in sense percep- 
tion, and so on. Much of the physical equip- 
ment of most preschools is chosen specifically 
to these ends. 

Creative self-expression, too, is a goal en- 
tirely conscious in the minds of most pre- 
school teachers where progressive education 
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A basis for discrimination between the real 
and the fantastic or imagined. Growing ability 
to face and overcome difficulties in work and 
play; good work habits. A growing ak to 
correct mistakes without anger or feelings of in- 
feriority ; and to accept success without intoxica- 
tion. Ability to face necessary dangers and over- 
come fears, both physical and psychological. 


Ability to fit into the group as a leader and 
as a follower. Expansion of interest d the 
family to include other children and adults. 
Ability to be happily occupied when alone. 


Appreciation of others for themselves. Some 
understanding of how others think and feel. 
Generosity 0 barf ses and judgment. Ability 
to share. Habits of helpfulness. 


Security in affection without undue depend- 
ence upon it. Scope of affection widened to take 
in others besides those contributing to personal 
comfort. Expression of affection through doin 
things for others and sharing, as well as throu, 
physical caresses. 


Readiness to learn through mistakes. Accept- 
ance of and adjustment to change and new ex- 
periences. 


An attitude of wonder at things in the en- 
vironment which cannot be understood. Some 
appreciation of the beauty of the universe. Abil- 
ity to appreciate right and constructive factors 
in the environment, rather than an attitude of 
complaint or an undue attention to things that 
are imperfect. 


Evidence that the child is a “well-organ- 
ized” —stable, happy, and capable—person at 
each age level. 


ideals have predominated. We seldom now 
have to urge freedom of action, pursuit of 
the child’s interest, attention to and encour- 
agement of his spontaneous efforts. 
Self-discipline, on the other hand, prob- 
ably needs a word—not for the old-fashioned 
disciplinarian who is still to be found occa- 
sionally even in our preschools—but rather 
for the new enthusiast who comes fresh from 
current training schools where self-expression 
as a goal sometimes so dominates our think- 
ing that we forget to give self-control its 
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proper due. We sometimes fail to remember 
that spontaneous, native behavior almost en- 
tirely governs the preschool child. This be- 
havior needs to be guided and given con- 
structive avenues of expression. But we often 
concentrate so hard on the ‘avenues of ex- 
pression” that we forget the ‘“‘guided” and 
“constructive.’” Control of native impulses 
is quite as basic to stable integration as is ex- 
pression. Well-trained psychoanalysts them- 
selves teach this although, unfortunately, 
many of the less well-trained followers of 
this school seem to have missed this basic 
tenet of the theory they quote so freely, and 
have led us to the impression that any con- 
trol results in dangerous repression. There 
is a clear line between desirable control and 
dangerous repression; teachers of young chil- 
dren should understand where that line is. 

Much has been said and written about the 
ability to face reality, here referred to more 
simply as ability to face facts courageously 
and honestly. To see clearly without preju- 
dice, to think without emotional coloring is 
basic to balanced maturity. This trait is per- 
haps the rarest among so-called mature 
adults, yet it is probably the one which most 
definitely marks the difference between 
childishness and maturity. There are many 
ways in which we can encourage the develop- 
ment of courageous honesty and objective 
evaluation at the preschool level. Here, how- 
ever, as with all the other traits we must 
realize that the preschool years represent 
only a beginning, and, therefore, we must 
not drive too hard for perfection lest we cre- 
ate tension and strain in the children. 

The ability to adjust to social groups has 
always been one of the major goals in pre- 
school education. Expansion of social inter- 
est and adaptability beyond the family circle 
has long been emphasized in both nursery 
schools and kindergartens. Sometimes, how- 
ever, an over-emphasis on this aspect of 
social adaptation has led us to neglect an- 
other equally important objective in social 
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adaptability, namely, self-resourcefulness or 
ability to occupy oneself happily when alone. 
Another oversight has followed, too, from 
an undue emphasis upon active leadership, 
Successful social adjustment must include 
ability to cooperate and to follow as well as 
to lead, and must be kept in mind as we 
guide social relations among preschool chil- 
dren. 

Altruism probably needs no comment here 
excepting, perhaps, to remind the teacher 
that it includes generosity of viewpoint and 
judgments of others, as well as generosity in 
material sharing. 

Trait seven—development of personal af- 
fection—is usually discussed as independence 
of adult attention and affection. We have 
chosen a different approach here because we 
feel that although children should become 
increasingly independent, they have through- 
out childhood a just and necessary claim on 
adult protection and affection.’ In our at- 
tempts not to baby them we often err in the 
direction of too great formality and the 
maintenance of too great a distance between 
them and ourselves. The younger the child 
the more he needs to feel our essential near- 
ness to him. When he is really hurt, or be- 
wildered, or unhappy he needs concrete, af- 
fectionate understanding, and the feeling of 
being backed up in his difficulty. In other 
words, he needs to feel secure in affection 
while at the same time he learns an increas- 
ing independence of it. 

Open-mindedness—a learning attitude 
toward experience—would seem to need lit- 
tle attention among young children whose 
lives are largely occupied with expansions of 
experience and the absorption of new learn- 
ings. There is a counter tendency in most 
children, however, which makes them resist 
any variation from accepted routine. Part of 
the art of preschool teaching lies in helping 
children to adapt to change while at the same 


1 For an excellent discussion of this point see The Whole- 
some Personality. By W. H. Burnham, New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1932. 
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time providing them with a steady enough 
routine to give them a feeling of security and 
a basis for habit formation. 

Whether or not one accepts religious edu- 
cation as a function of the preschool there are 
certain aspects of spiritual-mindedness for 
which the preschool is pretty generally agreed 
upon as responsible. An attitude of reverent 
wonder at the things in the environment 
which cannot be understood is a spiritual step 
beyond intellectual curiosity. The child 
should also undoubtedly learn in his pre- 
school a quickened sense of appreciation for 
beauty. He should develop a mindset which 
sees beauty as well as ugliness, and which 
emphasizes constructive rather than destruc- 
tive elements in the physical as well as in the 
social and aesthetic environments. Here lies 
the difference between a philosophy of cyni- 
cism and one of hope, between moody pes- 
simism and buoyant cheerfulness, between 
distrust of life and confidence in its possi- 
bilities. To the careful thinker there is no 
conflict between this goal and number four, 
the facing of reality. One may face facts and 
adjust to them without dwelling on the ugly 
and hopeless ones. 
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Perhaps not a separate goal, but certainly 
something to be kept clearly in mind is the 
balance between traits and the effective or- 
ganization of the personality so that the child 
is at peace with himself and those around 
him and is at the same time effective in his 
reaction to his environment. He must be 
curious but not tactless or a nuisance with his 
questions; he must be creative but at the same 
time skillful and systematic; he must be self- 
controlled yet not repressed, honest but not 
morbid, socially adaptable but also self- 
resourceful, altruistic and tolerant but not 
gullible, secure in affection but not depend- 
ent upon it, adaptable to change but also to 
routine, artistic and optimistic but not a 
dreamer or a prig. It is of utmost importance 
that the teacher keep in mind that she is 
building a sane, well-balanced personality, 
and that she must cultivate no trait at the 
cost of other equally desirable traits. She 
must realize, too, that preschool children are 
only one step removed from babyhood and 
that it is unwise to press for too early perfec- 
tion lest she create the strain and tension 
which is too dear a price to pay for the 
achievement of any trait. 


It’s Spring Again 


I’ve a song in my head I keep singing 
I’ve a skip in my feet I can’t lose 
The sunshine is waking the babies 
The robins are singing the news. 


Our Tippy-Cat has some new kittens 
My kite has a tail and some string 
And Hannah is cleaning the attic— 
‘Cause this is the first day of Spring! 


From The Susianna Winkle Book 
By Dorothy M. PIERCE 
E. P. Dutton and Company 





The Presentation of 
Literature to Children 


May HILL ARBUTHNOT 


Tre CHILD begins his experiences with 
literature exactly as the race began—by hear- 
ing it. Like primitive man, the young child 
cannot read, and long after he learns to read, 
his appreciation of stories and poems runs 
several years ahead of his ability to enjoy 
them from the printed page. This means 
that the child is wholly dependent upon the 
adult for his first literary experiences and 
throughout the elementary school, even into 
high school, the teacher can charm the chil- 
dren with her oral interpretation of bits of 
literature that present such mechanical difh- 
culties in reading that the child fails to en- 
joy them when he tries them for himself. 
One very successful teacher of high school 
English tells me that she does not let her 
students see the text of a Shakespeare play 
until she has first read them the whole play. 
Of course, she reads beautifully, and by the 
time she has presented the drama orally, the 
children have a sense of its entire sig- 
nificance; they have been stirred and charmed 
by its theme and characters, and they can 
lose themselves in sheer enjoyment of the 
text. 


ADULT RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE 
CHILD’s LITERATURE 


If this is true of older boys and girls, it 
is doubly true of young children in the first 
throes of learning to read. The teacher, then, 
has a tremendous responsibility, for upon her 
ability to tell stories and to read delightfully 
depends, to a large extent, the child’s grow- 
ing taste for good literature. Adults have 
taken to silent reading permanently, because 
of the pressure of time and the enormous 


{ Mrs. Arbuthnot of Western Reserve Uni- ) 
versity states that in presenting literature to 
children two things must be considered: the 
selection of materials and the methods of 
presenting them. She discusses the selection 
of materials in this article; techniques and 
| methods will be discussed in a later issue. | 








output of reading material, but each genera- 
tion of children presents the same problem. 
Children hunger for a literature they are not 
yet able to read with sufficient ease to main- 
tain their enjoyment of it. For these children, 
adults are the repositors of reading skill and 
knowledge of those books wherein are to be 
found unending delights. 

Granting then, that throughout the ele- 
mentary school, the children’s literary ap- 
preciation runs one to three years ahead of 
their reading skill (except, perhaps, in the 
case of a few exceptional children), a teacher 
has certain definite responsibilities. First, she 
must have a clear idea of what she expects 
literature to do for her children. This was 
discussed in the first of these articles, ‘“The 
Purpose and Place of Literature in the Cur- 
riculum,”? which emphasized the keen joy 
literature should give children and the equal- 
ly keen desire it should arouse for more liter- 
ature. Second, the teacher must have some 
definite criteria for discovering the good stor- 
ies and good poetry in the avalanche of good, 
bad, and mediocre that assail us today. These 
criteria have also been discussed in previous 
papers.? Now we come to a third responsi- 
bility, which is that the teacher shall learn to 
present her stories so effectively that the chil- 
dren will beg for more and grow to have new 


1 Childhood Education, October, 1935, 12: 18-22. 
2 Childhood Education, November, 1935, 12: 65-72. 
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PRESENTING LITERATURE TO CHILDREN 


interests and a higher level of appreciation. 
In order that she may do this, the teacher 
must have certain principles to guide her in 
the selection of materials for her literature 
periods and she must unquestionably de- 
velop, consciously and painstakingly, certain 
techniques of story telling and reading aloud. 


SELECTION OF MATERIALS FOR THE 
LITERATURE PERIOD 


Unquestionably, the reading child, like the 
reading adult, will make some of his finest 
literary discoveries accidentally. Browsing 
around a library on a rainy Saturday, or fill- 
ing in a free period in a schoolroom that is 
well equipped with books, the child may 
strike a rich vein of interest by chance. How- 
ever, just as the teacher knows that she can- 
not depend on inclination, or chance, or even 
need, to provide the child with all the experi- 
ences necessary to the development of an ade- 
quate mastery of mathematics, so she has 
also discovered that chance, or the social 
studies units will not give the child adequate 
experiences in literature. Exposing the chil- 
dren to varied and excellent books is one of 
the best baits to reading, but it does not in- 
sure enough literature, or guarantee enough 
enjoyment, or because of reading difficulties, 
provide sufficiently meaty material for all the 
children. A special period set aside for liter- 
ature every day, or at least every other day, 
is necessary. With such a period, the teacher 
can be sure the children are getting variety; 
she can learn something about their individu- 
al preferences that will help her in guiding 
their reading, and she can also be sure there 
is some progress in the choice of material. It 
is this literature period for which the teacher 
is herself chiefly responsible that we have in 
mind when we ask, what shall she present? 

A balanced literary diet. Literature is like 
music in that even among its keenest ad- 
mirers, no one likes everything. In select- 
ing her literature for a year, or a month, or 
even for one day, the teacher must fortify 
herself by remembering this. Not any child 
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can possibly like every selection equally. The 
teacher, then, must learn to balance one type 
of literature against another in order that 
something in each period, or in a week of 
periods, shall please every child. She hopes, 
too, that the children’s enjoyment will al- 
ways be greater than their occasional 

into inattention. It frequently happens that 
the teacher’s own favorite poem or most 
treasured story may fall a little flat with the 
children. When this happens, she can comfort 
herself by the realization that it may be their 
particular mood at the time, or another and 
more dominant interest, but whatever the 
cause, she should accept the result and not 
try to force a false expression of enjoyment 
by such a question as, ““Wasn’t that a lovely 
poem?” Just say nothing; try something else 
and meanwhile, tuck the failure away to be 
brought out later for another trial at, per- 
haps, a more propitious time. 

By the balanced literary diet we mean 
stories and poems, hero tales and sheer non- 
sense, lyrics and limericks, realistic material 
and fairy tales, short stories and long ones 
presented serially; finally, stories and poetry 
built around the unit of work, or sometimes, 
stories and poetry that are a restful contrast 
to the unit. To illustrate this last point, when 
the social study unit happens to be Indian 
life, or Japanese life, or the Medieval period, 
or any study of a people that carries with 
it as rich a background of literature as those 
just mentioned, by all means build the liter- 
ature periods around the people or period 
being studied. On the other hand, when the 
unit happens to be the post office, or travel 
by airplane, there is much good factual read- 
ing material available, but little or no litera- 
ture. Such a unit cries out for a refreshing 
contrast in the literature periods. It might be 
a good time to go in for imaginative poetry, 
or a few weeks of fairy tales, or an animal 
story, or an adventure tale, nicely interspersed 
with some lively nonsense. Children, by the 
way, need the relaxing effect of laughter just 
as much as adults, and nonsense stories and 
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jingles are a legitimate and highly desirable 
source of fun. 

In planning for this balanced literary offer- 
ing, you will plan a few important and con- 
trasted types of materials as high lights in 
your year's program. This is more necessary 
in the grades than in the nursery school and 
kindergarten, although it begins even there. 
For instance, with the nursery-kindergarten 
children, it is safe to say that Mother Goose 
is a popular and desirable introduction to 
verse, but it needs to be supplemented by 
such beginnings of real poetry as those young 
children are capable of enjoying from Chris- 
tina Rossetti’s Sing Song Verses, and from 
Walter de la Mare’s poems. The Three 
Little Pigs, Little Black Sambo, and the other 
well loved nursery favorites may be balanced 
by some of the better realistic stories for 
young children; let us say, How Spot Found 
a Home and Paddy's Three Pets, as well as 
the Angus books. We discovered, when we 
recorded the offerings in one nursery school 
recently, that there was a tendency to de- 
pend too much on the picture-story. The chil- 
dren were learning to look at pictures rather 
than to follow words. Both are desirable 
rather than one or the other exclusively. Our 
plea is for balance. 

Looking next at the primary grades, we 
use chiefly short stories that can be read or 
told in one sitting, but even in the first 
grade, it is desirable to begin slightly longer 
stories from time to time. Mister Penny by 
Marie Hall Ets, or Marjorie Clark's Poppy 
Seed Cakes read serially to first grade chil- 
dren, give them a sense of developing action, 
the same characters, growing suspense and 
satisfying conclusion. This experience of fol- 
lowing a longer tale carries them a step 
beyond the short attention span that suffices 
for most of their literature. So the teacher 
should choose her longer tales of contrasting 
types for each succeeding grade along with 
the short stories. This, of course, is especial- 
ly true of the upper grades. 

Again, you may arrange your balanced 
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offering within one short period. An an- 
thology is a treasure when you wish to do 
this. With an anthology, you may present a 
really subtle and lovely bit of genuine poetry 
at the beginning of the period when the chil- 
dren’s attention is fresh. Introduce your 
poem briefly but carefully, preparing for the 
mood of it, read it several times, encourage 
but do not force the children’s comments be- 
cause, if they have been genuinely moved 
by the poem, they will be least able to dis- 
cuss it then and there; then pass on to more 
familiar and easier poems for the rest of the 
period. Sometimes, of course, you will re- 
verse this process, beginning with nonsense 
verse, progressing through simple but more 
serious poems and ending with the particular 
treasure with which you wish to leave the 
children. To use an upper grade example, I 
have never felt that you can read anything 
after Vachel Lindsay’s ‘The Broncho That 
Would Not Be Broken” or, at the primary 
level, after that exquisite poem of Winifred 
Welles, “The Green Moth.” 

Another element in balancing your offer- 
ing within one period or several periods, is 
the putting together of different materials. 
You may do it in two ways, either putting 
together unrelated and contrasting stories or 
poems, or planning a period, or several 
periods around one theme. In the upper 
grades there is such a wealth of literature to 
build around Colonial life, for instance, that 
the literature might well carry this theme for 
several weeks and still have variety. With 
the younger children an occasional theme 
such as pets, or weather, or other children, 
might well hold together several periods of 
both poetry and stories. Of course, the holi- 
days of the year suggest such unified group- 
ings. The patch-work quilt type of period 
we scarcely need to plan for because it comes 
naturally with an anthology, or on days 
when the children choose or present their 
own favorites from the year’s offerings. 

Meet the children on their own present 
level of interest and appreciation and carry 
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them to new interests and finer appreciations. 
Another principle of selecting literature for 
the children of your classroom is that you 
must meet them on their own level of inter- 
est. A young first grade teacher with a par- 
ticularly keen appreciation of poetry and also 
of her children wailed, “I have drawn a 
group of children that can’t stand poetry. 
They take stories fairly well, but no poetry 
for them!” We suspected at once that either 
they had had little experience with poetry, 
or they had been given poems over their 
heads and had developed a real distaste for 
it. Her cure for this ill was simple and effec- 
tive. She started with the easiest and most 
amusing selections from Dorothy Aldis and 
A. A. Milne. She added a few equally easy 
and entertaining selections from the an- 
thologies. She did not risk a whole period of 
poems, but would tuck in one poem at the 
beginning or end of a story period, or in 
between other periods. She did this quite 
casually but with the air of, “Well, perhaps 
I have time to read you just this one poem!” 
conveying the suggestion of a special treat. 
Presently, some child would say, ‘Read us 
some more in that book.”’ More surprising 
still, she heard certain boys, hard at work 
building store shelves, chanting, 


‘James James 
Morrison Morrison 
Weatherby George Dupree” 


and between them, with many chuckles, they 
managed to piece out a good part of Milne’s 
amusing poem, “Disobedience.” As time 
went on, she slipped in an occasional Rose 
Fyleman, or Walter de la Mare. She read 
only two or three poems at a time; she re- 
peated her sélections frequently; she asked 
for no comments, but she began to get them. 
“That was funny about the fish that talked 
in the frying pan. Read it again.” (“Alas 


Alack!” by Walter de la Mare) ... “I can 
say that one about ‘Singing Time.’”’ (Rose 
Fyleman) . . . “Look, I’ve made a picture 


about People.”’ (Elizabeth Madox Roberts) 
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... See, here are the ants down underneath, 
and here are the pigeons flying up over the 
steeple, and here are the people in between.” 
So it went, and by Christmas time, those chil- 
dren were listening with rapt attention to 
Martin Luther’s “Away In a Manger.” 

This teacher had met her children on their 
own level of interest and appreciation, but 
had gradually widened their interests and 
carried them to a higher level of appreci- 
ation. This is what every teacher should do. 
Watch your children and see that the greater 
part of their literature gives them keen de- 
light. If it does, then you can afford, every 
little while, to give them a selection that 
stretches them aesthetically and helps them to 
grow in taste and appreciation. The heights 
are not reached easily nor quickly, but you 
can help them to climb. 

Plan a purposeful end to your literature 
periods. As you think about your literary 
offerings for the children, begin to plan your 
periods so that they come to an effective end. 
Sometimes, you may wish to leave the chil- 
dren dissolved in laughter and begging to 
hear it just once more. Sometimes, you will 
end the serial just at the exciting point where 
the children can hardly wait for the next day 
to come in order to go on with it. Again, 
you will wish to leave them with a question 
or a special mood—wonder, perhaps, or, rev- 
erence, or pity. That rousing old ballad, Sér 
Patrick Spens, leaves the children filled with 
pity, but also with a dozen questions crowd- 
ing to their lips. It climaxes itself to perfec- 
tion. A story or a poem that leaves them 
bristling with questions and yet satisfied is, 
indeed, a rare treasure. 

Familiarity increases appreciation. Finally, 
we need to remind ourselves that really good 
literature, like fine music, needs to be heard 
repeatedly before it is thoroughly enjoyed. 
When you and I hear a new symphony for 
the first time, we do not know whether we 
like it or not. We often say, “I wish I could 
hear that again.” So children feel about stor- 


(Continued on page 281) 








The Kindergarten Child 
and His Group 


STELLA LouIsE Woop 


Tue AIM of the kindergarten is to utilize 
the dominant interests and urges of children 
from four to six years of age in such a way 
as to secure the formation of desirable habits 
and attitudes, and the acquisition of knowl- 
edges, skills, and appreciations. To this end 
it provides situations, materials, and activi- 
ties which make possible the realization of 
these objectives. The plasticity of this early 
period and the necessity for right beginnings 
make kindergarten a most important part of 
education. Children at this age are so re- 
sponsive, so eager, develop so rapidly that 
results appear before our very eyes. We, as 
well as they, forget most easily what we hear, 
next what we see, but remember longest 
what we do. With children their activities are 
not only remembered longest, but are built 
into the forming fibre of them. 

This article presents those activities which 
seem to contribute most directly to the de- 
velcpment of group consciousness and the 
modification of rampant individualism, 
which make desire for the well-being of the 
group replace merely personal aims, and 
secure this by doing the deed which ensures 
the good of all, and refraining from the deed 
which infringes upon that good. 

The child enters the kindergarten ignor- 
ant of the technic of adjusting himself to an 
organized group of his contemporaries, and 
must be initiated. The cloak room presents 
an opportunity at once. He finds that he can- 
not hurl the wraps of another child from the 
hook which takes his fancy. He is told kindly 
that the owner of those wraps was there 
first, and that he must take another. He is 
urged to place his overshoes close to the wall, 


( “The secret of true happiness lies in the ad- 
justment of the individual to his group... 
the child must be initiated into the techniques 
of making this adjustment.” Miss Wood of 
Miss Wood’s Kindergarten and Primary 
Training School discusses some of these 








\ techniques. j 


not only to safeguard them as his property, 
but to prevent some other child from 
stumbling and perhaps falling over them. 
The teacher who is acting as his guide has 
learned, if she is a successful teacher, the rare 
but most necessary art of conveying informa- 
tion in a friendly and casual tone, rather than 
in the tone of reproof which is one of the 
besetting sins of many adults. We often 
arouse antagonism toward a most desirable 
course of action by the manner in which we 
present it. 

The child proceeds to the large kinder- 
garten room where many children are en- 
gaged in the activities which interest them 
most. Some are gathered about the sand box, 
some afe painting splashily with large 
brushes at the easels, a group of boys builds 
with the large blocks, there is a group in the 
housekeeping corner, sewing is going on 
about a table piled with bright pieces of 
cloth, the slide is in use, paper and paste 
are engaging the attention of others. There 
is only one velocipede for all those children! 
Taking turns is a necessity; that gracious art 
which is like oil in the machinery of daily 
life. The children have decided that three 
trips around the large room make a very fair 
“turn” and in a few weeks, or at most, 
months, the child automatically gets off the 
velocipede at the end of the third round and 
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THE KINDERGARTEN CHILD 


leaves it for the next one. It is our velocipede, 
and so belongs to the whole group. The 
word, fair, is used a great deal. It is not fair 
for one child to ride all the time while 
others have no turn at all. 

If you watch a group of children about a 
swing you often see the bully of the crowd 
get into the swing and monopolize it, while 
the rest look on wishfully. After a time the 
group drifts away, the monopolist himself 
abandons the swing and follows them. He 
wished to swing, yes, but in company. He 
needs instruction in the technic of group 
sharing. 

Sometimes a child starts home with 
crayons belonging to the school in his pocket. 
The teacher does not pounce upon him with 
a statement of the personal penalty involved, 
but emphasizes the point that if those cray- 
ons should be taken away all the other chil- 
dren would be deprived of the pleasure of 
using them. They are not his, but belong to 
the group. We do not claim that a passionate 
little individualist of five years is deeply 
moved by the thought of the deprivation of 
the other members of the group, but he gets 
at least the beginning of the idea that his 
desires cannot be allowed to conflict with 
the rights of others. Emphasis on the pun- 
ishment which might be meted out to him 
for a breach of the law does not necessarily 
lead to a wider sense of obligation to the 
group, but it is the emphasis which has been 
used most often. We have pinned our faith 
too strongly to penalty, and given too much 
of our effort to pulling up the weeds of 
wrong-doing, while we should have been en- 
gaged in cultivating the wholesome plants. 
Unless the doing of an act is attended by 
satisfaction to the doer, it will not become a 
habit no matter how many times it is re- 
peated. 

In playing games, honesty is made much 
of because the fun is spoiled if the rules are 
disregarded; it is the rule that makes a game 
a game. Rules like laws are beneficent. We 
seldom mention law unless it has been bro- 
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ken, or interferes with our desires. Yet there 
are many tangible evidences that law is for 
protection. Perfect liberty is not escape from 
law, but perfect obedience to a perfect law. 

To develop a sense of gratitude for those 
who contribute to our comfort and happiness 
by their work, we often begin with the far- 
mer and our debt to him. We visit a farm, 
make a farm in the sand box, collect pictures 
of farm animals, find out how the farm prod- 
uce comes to the city. We make trains and 
trucks. We even make jelly, or butter, and 
vegetable soup, thereby getting a real taste 
of the labor involved in preparing food. 

Glenn Frank has said that we must learn 
to “connect the coal scuttle with the Uni- 
verse.”” We think we are doing this when 
with the child we trace back to its source the 
bread he eats; the sowing of the wheat, its 
growth by sun and rain, its harvesting, its 
transportation, its grinding, its journey from 
the mill to the grocer, to the bakery or to 
Mother’s kitchen where it is baked into the 
loaf. And so his knowledge expands, so his 
consciousness of the group widens to include 
not only those with whom he comes in daily 
contact, but that unseen company of workers 
whose presence he senses because of the 
tangible evidences of their contributions to 
his everyday life. 

A definite effort is made to bring out not 
only our dependence op all those workers, but 
the fact that this is a world of interdepend- 
ence where each must contribute his part. 
Children have a keen appreciation of the 
value of all labor. They have no foolish 
snobbery about overall workers; the idea back 
of the word “menial” is unknown to them 
until some foolish adult inoculates them with 
it. To them, as it should be to us, ‘““whatever 
is necessary, is noble.” 

One joyful experience for any group is a 
picnic. A valuable part of this occasion is the 
emphasis laid upon leaving the place better 
than we found it. We gather up every bit 
of paper or refuse of any kind, stow it away 
in the barrels provided, or have a bonfire 
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and destroy every scrap. Faces shine with 
pride on leaving the picnic grounds and we 
sometimes hear, ‘““Won’t those other little 
children be glad we made it so clean?” It 
makes vivid the ideal that public property is 
a trust. 

We try to “catch our sneeze and cover our 
cough” so that others may not suffer from 
our affliction. We wash out the bowl in the 
lavatory so the next child may have a clean 
bowl. Perhaps these seem like trifles, but 
they are worth a hundred weight of words 
lacking the confirming deed. 

Individual enterprise and initiative are not 
discouraged by replacing the desire for per- 
sonal aggrandizement with that of service to 
to the group. The greater one’s skill, the 
more real value his contribution will bring 
the group. When a child learns to skip on 
both feet, the pleasure need not be that of 
showing off before the less agile ones, but 
the privilege of helping others to gain the 
same skill. When he learns how to put on 
his refractory overshoes, he may show an- 
other child how to conquer the same diff- 
culty. 

It is possible with children four and five 
years old to secure that desirable attitude to- 
ward younger and smaller things which we 
call the nurturing attitude. We feed pigeons 
now instead of using sling shots; we build 
bird houses instead of robbing nests; we 
make feeding stations in our manual training 
rooms, and put suet cages on trees where we 
may see them from our school room win- 
dows. As to the squirrels, they are fairly in- 
solent in their confidence in our good will. 
Feeding pigeons and squirrels in public parks 
is a favorite recreation. All this goes to prove 
that we have been successful in developing 
that most constructive thing, a desire to pro- 
tect rather than to prey upon, to find joy in 
caring for the needs of creatures less able 
than we to take care of themselves. 

As children have no class prejudices, so 
they have no race prejudices, if left untainted 
by adults. In one of our settlement house 
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kindergartens, a dignified little Chinese boy 
was the unanimous choice of the group to 
impersonate Santa Claus at the Christmas 
party. During a walk taken by another kin- 
dergarten a clean, well-mannered little Negro 
girl was walking happily hand in hand with 
a Swedish girl. As we passed a fire engine 
house, the father of the Swedish child rushed 
out, snatched his daughter away and said 
angrily, ““My girl don’t have to walk with 
no nigger!” The children looked dazed; the 
colored child looked up wistfully at the 
teacher who hastened to take her hand, but 
said not a word. 

What experience may we give children of 
kindergarten age which will stretch the mind 
to take in at least a few of the glories of the 
Infinite? Making a garden has great possi- 
bilities for it utilizes the child’s love of 
nature, and brings him into first-hand contact 
with the mystery of growth. Here is the dirt 
in which he loves to dig; here is the seed 
holding within it that mystery we call life. 
He plants the seed in the earth; the rain 
moistens it, the sun shines upon it, and life 
begins to stir. 

And the sky—the short winter days bring 
the sunsets so early he can see them. If he 
lives with adults who look for the joy which 
masses of color bring, he will have the 
pleasure of a shared experience of beauty. 
The moon charms children with its silver 
crescent, with its growth wider and rounder, 
with its reflected light of the sun, its moun- 
tains and valleys making light and shadow 
on its surface. We say to the children, ‘That 
moon shines on all the children of the 
world.” 


The secret of true happiness lies in the 
adjustment of the individual to the group. 
We realize that children need instruction in 
the arts of reading, writing, and numbers, 
but we have been slow in realizing that the 
most delicate yet vital art of living harmoni- 
ously and justly in a social order needs teach- 
ing and guidance most of all. 
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What Eidetic Imagery 


Means to the Child 


LEIGH PECK and ROSEMARY WALLING 


“I’m pretty brave, I guess; an’ yet I hate to go 
to bed, 

For, when I’m tucked up warm an’ snug an’ 
when my prayers are said, 

Mother tells me ‘Happy Dreams’ an’ takes away 
the light, 

An’ leaves me lyin’ all alone an’ seein’ things 
at night! 

Sometimes they’re in the corner, sometimes 
they’re by the door, 

Sometimes they're all a-standin’ in the middle 
uv the floor; 

Sometimes they are a-sittin’ down, sometimes 
they're walkin’ round, 

So softly and so creepy-like they never make 
a sound! 

Sometimes they are as black as ink, an’ other 
times they’re white— 

But color ain’t no difference when you see 
things at night!’ 


Tus Eugene Field, with poetic insight, 
describes the vividness with which a child 
frequently sees the creatures of his imagina- 
tion. The life-like pictures which the child 
creates for himself, more often pleasant than 
frightful, are known to modern psychologists 
as ‘‘visual eidetic images.” 

We all probably have had some oppor- 
tunity to observe a young child’s use of 
imagery in play. When our little neighbor 
goes fishing in the lily pond, he carries a 
basket to hold his catch, and upon his return 
he proudly exhibits the fish that he has 
caught, though to any eye but his own the 
basket is still empty. In the corner of the 
living room he finds an entire menagerie, and 
amuses himself playing “circus man,” parad- 
ing the make-believe lions and bears and 


1 “'Seein’ Things’’ from Modern American Poetry. Edited 
by Louis Untermeyer. New York: Harcourt Brace and Com- 
pany. 1925. 


( Miss Peck and Miss Walling of the Uni- \ 
versity of Texas Nursery School discuss 
eidetic imagery of the visual type because it 
occurs more frequently and has been more 
thoroughly investigated than other types of 
eidetic phenomena such as auditory, olfac- 

| tory, gustatory, tactual, and kinaesthetic. , 








giraffes. Another young acquaintance, after 
a visit to the monkeys in the park, developed 
an imaginary tail, ‘‘a beautiful long black 
tail,” of which he was inordinately proud. 
He marched about the house, looking fondly 
behind him; and he shrieked with pained 
indignation when some one shut the door 
“upon his tail.” 

Eidetic imagery is frequently exhibited in 
the creation of an imaginary playmate. To 
one bright little three-year-old his imaginary 
companion was a constant visitor over a pe- 
riod of weeks. An extra place must be set at 
the table each mealtime for ‘“Tommie’’; the 
car door must not be closed, when the family 
started for a drive, until Tommie was com- 
fortably seated; a chair for Tommie must be 
left vacant at the fireside. Such imaginary 
playmates are very real to children. The story 
is told of how one little girl disturbed an 
entire congregation and interrupted the 
church services by screaming, when a late- 
comer sank into the unoccupied place by her 
side, “Oh, oh, don’t! You're sitting on my 
little husband! You’re hurting him!” 

Sometimes the creation of an imaginary 
playmate means that the child lacks real play- 
mates, and in such a case the parents should 
attempt to provide for the child more contacts 
with children his own age. Not infrequently, 
however, a child who enjoys an abundance of 
social play will at times amuse himself with 
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an imaginary human companion or with 
images of animal playmates. Such play does 
not interfere with social development. 

We need feel no especial concern over the 
socially-adjusted child’s occupation with im- 
agery so long as he himself realizes that the 
creations of his imagination are only make- 
believe, and ordinarily the child does distin- 
guish accurately between the ‘‘play-like”’ and 
the “really-true.” Sometimes, however, the 
images are of hallucinary clearness, and the 
child apparently has real difficulty in distin- 
guishing fact from fiction. One first grade 
youngster regaled his teacher with a gory tale 
of an automobile accident which he had wit- 
nessed on his way to school. At first she ac- 
cepted the story as fact, because it contained 
such a wealth of explicit detail as to time, 
place, exact manner of collision, and injuries 
of the victims. A little investigation soon re- 
vealed, however, that the child had seen the 
wreck only in his own vivid imagination. He 
was seemingly quite sincere in his insistence 
that he really had seen it, and appeared to be 
genuinely unable to distinguish between im- 
age and actuality. 

What is to be done with the child who is 
confusing fact and fancy, who reports to us 
earnestly that he has found a big fierce lion 
in the yard? Before we brand him as untruth- 
ful, or decide upon dire punishment, let us 
remember that what the child really needs is 
help in learning that his images are not to be 
taken as facts. To say cheerfully, “Yes, that’s 
an interesting make-believe story you made 
up,” or “Yes, we'll play as if the lion were 
there,” informs the child that we recognize 
the imaginative element in his report, and 
helps him learn to make the distinction. 

Only a small minority of adults are eidetic. 
The eidetic adult is, as a rule, conscious of 
his imagery, and he generally assumes that 
everyone else experiences images as vivid as 
his own. Eidetic adults often turn their 
imagery to practical use. The dress designer, 
if she is eidetic, visualizes the frock she is 
planning; or the interior decorator sees the 
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room she hopes to create; or the wood carver 
images the lamp base he proposes to make; 
or the college student, during an examina- 
tion, visualizes the pages of the textbook 
which he cannot consult in actuality. 

Eidetic imagery is far more common 
among children than among adults. Teasdale 
found eidetic imagery in 37 per cent of a 
group of English children from ten to four- 
teen years of age. Roessler in Germany found 
eidetic phenomena in 40 per cent of the chil- 
dren between six and ten years of age whom 
he tested; and a very similar proportion (42 
per cent) was found by Petty in a group of 
American first grade pupils. Working with 
American nursery school children, ages 24 
to 64 months, Peck and Walling found 
eidetic imagery in 50 per cent of the subjects. 

The method of testing is in itself rather 
interesting. The child is seated at a table, and 
is shown a series of attractive pictures, gen- 
erally detailed silhouettes. Each picture is 
ordinarily exposed twenty or thirty seconds. 
The child is then told to look at a gray- 
colored sheet of paper or other neutral-col- 
ored screen, and is asked whether he can see 
the picture on the screen. If this attempt is 
unsuccessful, he is told to close his eyes and 
try to see the image in this manner. An 
eidetic child can often describe from his 
image many more details of a picture than 
the adult experimenter can recall from mem- 
ory. Often the child is able to point out on 
the screen the exact location of each detail in 
his image as accurately as though the original 
picture were still in view. 

Some children are conscious of their 
imagery, and amuse themselves by playing 
with the images at will. Others are uncon- 
scious of their ability, and are both surprised 
and delighted when they discover, in the 
course of an experiment, that they can “‘still 
see the picture when it’s gone.” 

Certain investigators have reported sex 
differences in frequency and strength of im- 
agery, but the reports of differences have been 
conflicting, and if there are any genuine sex 
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Photograph by Dr. B. F. Holland, University of Texas Nursery School 


An eidetic child pointing out details of image projected on blank screen. 
Photograph made from motion picture film. 


differences in eidetic ability, these have not 
yet been ascertained. 

Most investigators have reported no cor- 
relation between imagery and general intel- 
ligence. That is, of two six-year-olds having 
the same intelligence test score, one may be a 
pronounced “‘eidetiker,’’ while the other may 
show no indications of eidetic capacity. How- 
ever, though the eidetic child may be no 
brighter, in the abstract, than his non-eidetic 
companion, his imagery is often of definite 
advantage to him in the classroom. Just how 
much the child’s learning to read—that is, to 
recognize and get meaning from written sym- 
bols—depends on images of these symbols 
ready to refer to, we do not know. Experi- 
mental work on this problem is now under 
way. Certainly, learning to spell accurately 
depends to a considerable extent upon the 
child’s ability to visualize the words he is 
attempting to write. History, literature, and 
geography are made more vivid if the pupil 
can conjure up images of the scenes de- 


scribed. Imagery is of obvious advantage in 
art or in any kind of creative work. 
Moreover, the possession of richly detailed 
imagery is in itself a pleasure to child or 
adult. A vacation trip to charming scenes, a 
visit to a museum or botanical garden or 
menagerie, attendance at the theatre, all are 
made experiences of more lasting enjoyment 
if the individual can carry home with him 
colorful images of what he has seen. 


Children are often unaware of their ability 
to visualize until their attention has been 
called to their imagery in the course of an ex- 
periment. We do not have sufficient informa- 
tion at present to say positively that all or 
even nearly all children could, by conscious 
effort to visualize, develop vivid imagery. 
However, it does seem worth while to call 
the child’s attention to the possibility of visu- 
alization whenever imagery would facilitate 
learning or would make recreational experi- 
ences of more lasting pleasure. 
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and Country School, and the Child Education hibi 
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For recreation, inspiration, and renewal of spirit Bea 
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Interior of Riverside Church in which one of our 
meetings will be held. 


New York Cry cordially invites you to 
the 1936 convention of the Association for 
Childhood Education. The welfare of 
young children in our city will be strength- 
ened by your visit with us, and you will find 
much of interest and assistance in carrying 
forward your work in the field of early 
childhood education. We joyously extend 
to you the hospitality of New York with 
its wealth of educational and cultural in- 
stitutions. 

Whether your specific interest is in the 
nursery school, the kindergarten, the pri- 
mary grades, or education for handicapped 
or exceptionally gifted children, as a dele- 
gate or visitor to the convention you will 
have opportunities to observe these and 
many other educational activities. 
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al Cul fer architectural achievements may see bridges, sky- 
e, City scrapers, and cathedrals. Art museums and art ex- 
ication hibits, the American Museum of Natural History 
known with its new Akeley African Hall, the libraries, the 
doors. new Planetarium, the concert halls and the theatres 
1 more offer much to the individual taste. 

racial For those who turn to nature for their diversions 
inter. there will be trips to the parks, to the botanical gar- 
venile dens, to the harbor, ferry boat rides to Staten 
inds— Island, bus rides along the Hudson river, the West- 
chester parkways and the Atlantic ocean at Jones 
f spitit Beach, Long Island. 
0 pre Our skyscrapers and our parkways call you in 





View in the grand foyer of Radio City Music Hall. 
Notice the mural, and the mirrors three 
stories high. 
the spring to enjoy their glamour, and our 
educational institutions open wide their 
doors. Come one, come all from the North, 
the South, the East and the West; a hearty 

welcome awaits you! 
MARGARET CooK HOLMES 
Chairman, Local Committee 
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Speakers at the general evening sessions 
will be: Marie Butts, International Bureau, 
Geneva, Switzerland; Mayor La Guardia; 
Harold C. Campbell, Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City; Sidonie Gruen- 
berg, Director of the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America, New York City; and Ellen 
Eddy Shaw, Curator of Elementary Instruc- 
tion, Brooklyn Botanic Gardens. 
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rooklyn Botanic Garden. View facing south. 





Attitudes and Appreciations 
in Third and Fourth Grade Music 


RUTH G. STRICKLAND and GERTRUDE S. STOKES 


Enjoyment of music is the ultimate 
value to be gained from any form of music 
education. Enjoyment implies some degree 
of understanding and active participation— 
listening, interpreting, producing, creating, 
or a combination of these. 

Two years ago a music program was be- 
gun which would provide rich and satisfy- 
ing experiences for children in the third and 
fourth grades. With no set notions as to 
what these experiences should be, the great 
concern was that they achieve the goal 
—enthusiasm for music. Looking back upon 
these two years of effort we find that we have 
learned much about children as well as much 
about music. 

The music program which has gradually 
evolved has five distinct phases: song periods, 
times for rhythms, time given to notation and 
piano techniques, appreciation hours for 
listening, and an hour of the children’s own 
which they call “our concert.’’ These periods 
are definitely scheduled in order to have the 
services of an accompanist and music special- 
ist when they are needed. The rest of the 
day’s work is entirely flexible as to time and 
plan, the children and teachers working 
through each day together. 

To fulfill our purpose more adequately, 
song periods and the study of notation and 
technique have been completely divorced. 
Song periods are used for singing rollicking 
folk songs from many countries, found in 
abundance in favorite music books. Occasion- 
ally we sing in French or in German. We 
have been delighted to find songs written by 
composers whom we are coming to know 
quite intimately, bits from Mozart and songs 


i Miss Strickland and Mrs. Stokes of the Oak 
Lane Country Day School of Temple Uni- 
versity describe the development of a music 
program which has resulted in rich and satis- 
factory experiences for eight- and nine-year- 
old children. 

\ ) 
which Brahms wrote to Schumann’s children. 
Choices in songs cover a wide variety of 
types. 

All study of notation is done in a separate 
period and is learned in connection with 
playing the piano. The more able children 
have tried piano ensembles, using four 
pianos—two children at a piano—and play- 
ing Bach Chorales and simple arrangements 
of familiar songs such as ‘The Song of the 
Volga Boatman” and ‘Silent Night.” 

Rhythm periods have been used for inter- 
pretation of music, for rhythmic play of vari- 
ous sorts, and occasionally for organized 
dance forms. While working on a play at 
the close of a study of early Philadelphia, 
the children decided on a minuet for the 
final scene. After making their selection, 
they worked out a pattern of steps that was 
entirely their own. Later, original patterns 
were worked out for the maypole dance for 
the school’s festival. 

Our greatest satisfactions as classroom 
teachers have been found in the appreciation 
work and in the children’s creative work. 
The ability to listen to music is a product of 
cultivation and is based upon understand- 
ing and interest. In developing ability to 
listen we have used a wide variety of selec- 
tions and the children have reacted to them 
with entire freedom. 
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Sometimes we listen to a selection for the 
sheer emotional enjoyment of the thing. 
Sometimes we have a specific purpose in 
listening; we listen for time, for rhythm, for 
repetitions and variations, or for the picture 
that is portrayed or the story told. “It is easy 
to tell whether the key is major or minor,” 
Ben says. “Major is gay and minor is sad.” 

Sometimes we listen to identify, which 
requires a higher skill than listening just for 
enjoyment. We have found frequently that 
identification adds materially to the enjoy- 
ment. The children have a game which they 
ask to play on occasion. They turn away 
from the piano while Miss Smith plays a 
composition of her choice, write down their 
decision as to its title and composer, then 
check themselves. It requires a certain defi- 
nite ability to associate names with composi- 
tions. Some children identify easily, others 
are sure only that the composition is a 
familiar one. 

Throughout the year pieces have been 
added slowly to our growing list, usually one 
new one at a time. One day each child made 
a list of all of the pieces he was sure he 
would recognize when played, either by title, 
by composer, or both. Some listed as many 
as thirteen compositions, some as few as 
three. At the end of the playing it was found 
that the highest number recognized by any 
child was thirteen; the lowest, two. 

All of the music selected was written dur- 
ing the time interval from about 1650 up 
to the present time. Some knowledge of four 
major periods in the development of music 
has been gained. The first, the polyphonic, is 
a period of spiritual and religious music 
typified by the Chorales of Bach. Another is 
the classical period with its abstract sonatas, 
allegros, etc., by Haydn, Mozart, and Bee- 
thoven. Another is the romantic period in 
which the emotional element takes prec- 
edence over form—the period of Schumann, 
of Chopin, and later of Brahms. The last is 
the impressionistic period typified by De- 
bussy’s ‘The Engulfed Cathedral.” It in- 


volves an idea reduced to musical form. At 
the close of this article is a list of selections 
which the children have called for repeatedly. 

The real test of value in any educational 
program lies in the responses it provokes. 
We watched the children’s responses closely, 
and planned our work in accord with them. 
The enthusiastic outbursts, “Play it again, 
Miss Smith!” which occurred repeatedly in- 
dicated the success of the selections. All of 
us had our favorite pieces and time was al- 
ways allowed for choice. ‘‘Please play the 
Schubert Waltz in Ab, Miss Smith. I like the 
Schubert better than the Brahms one.” 

We have arrived at some generalizations 
as the result of our observations. Within any 
group of children in any one year there is 
great variance in musical tastes and interests. 
Boys tend at this age to prefer marches and 
music with a decided rhythm. Schubert's 
‘Marche Militaire” and Schumann's “Sailor 
Songs’’ have been favorites from the begin- 
ning, while the girls ask again and again for 
the Brahms Waltz. 

Ability to listen varies according to interest 
and experience. Long selections tire them 
and have no place in a program that is de- 
signed to catch their interest. At one time, 
early in the year, there was a decided drop 
in interest. The boys frankly said that they 
liked music but could not enjoy long pieces. 
Since it is music that we wish children to 
enjoy and not any particular composition, we 
accepted their criticism. Gradually, by means 
of experimentation, we have evolved three 
standards for the selection of material for 
the appreciation work: the selections must, 
first of all, be reasonably short; they must 
have a fairly easily distinguishable rhythm; 
within any one period the selections played 
must vary in type. 

What children appreciate depends to a 
large degree upon their past experiences. The 
backgrounds of these children vary greatly. 
Participation with some has been passive re- 
ceptivity and with others the keenest sort of 
enthusiasm. 
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Now and then Miss Smith has told us 
interesting and intimate bits about the com- 
posers whose work she was playing. One 
group became keenly interested in the com- 
posers themselves, and after doing some in- 
dependent reading decided to select a com- 
poser and prepare a report about him. They 
fell to with a will and the resulting reports 
were mimeographed just as the children 
wrote them. Books illustrated with prints of 
the composers were made. A very creditable 
bust of Grieg was done in clay by one child 
who copied his likeness from a photograph. 

At another time we were reading aloud 
the book, A Little Pilgrim to Penn’s Woods, 
which contained reference to a bit of Han- 
del’s music: “The German peasants sailing 
up the Rhine on a river boat stopped at Bonn 
to hear the oratorio, ‘The Messiah,’ played 
at the cathedral.” 

“Oh, that’s my cofnposer!” cried Donald 
as if he were meeting an old friend. It proved 
a thrill to the children to hear about Handel 
in his own setting. 

Enthusiasm and interest grew rapidly with 
the improvement in our selection of pieces. 
The time soon came when the children would 
beg for ‘‘just one more! Please play this one 
before we go.”” We tried at all times to leave 
the studio in anticipation of our next concert. 
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“There isn’t time for your choice today, 
Peggy, but we'll play it first next time.” 
Then the children asked, “Why can’t we 
have a concert of our own if Miss Smith has 
no more time to give us? We could play our 
own pieces.”” They had had experience in 
composing in their earlier work with the 
music specialist and some of the children 
keenly enjoyed it. So the idea was tried. 
At first only a few volunteered to play for 
the group. All contributions were accepted 
sympathetically and constructively with the 
result that before many weeks had passed 
nearly every child added his contribution to 
the concert program. A child would say 
apologetically, ‘‘My piece is just a little bit. 
It isn’t very good.” But the children wanted 
to hear it and their criticism was constructive. 
“T like that pattern. You could make your 
piece longer by playing the pattern again an 
octave higher. Or you could turn it upside 
down or change it a little. Then if you fit 
some notes in the left hand it will be good.” 
Stephen had finished playing his composi- 
tion when Dene said, “I like all of that ex- 
cept one little part. Play it again, Stephen, 
and I'll tell you the part I mean.”’ As Stephen 
repeated it, Dene said, ‘There it is! That is 
the chord I don’t like. Couldn’t you find notes 
that would fit better?” Stephen experimented 
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I liked to hear the waves roar, so when I came home from the beach, 
I made up a piece about waves, and here it is. 
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with notes for a moment meditatively, then 
struck a new chord. ‘““There!’’ said Dene, “I 
like that much better.” The children all 
agreed, and Stephen accepted the correction. 
Not all of the contributions were original 
compositions. Pieces learned in music lessons 
outside of school were played also. 

The assembly committee of the elementary 
school had a concert at which compositions 
were played by members of the various 
grades. The original compositions which they 
had enjoyed most were chosen to share with 
the larger group. “Mary Elizabeth,” someone 
asked, “‘won’t you play “The Waves’? That 
is my favorite of all of your compositions.” 
When her turn came, Mary Elizabeth went 
to the piano, turned to the assembly, and 
said, ‘“‘Last summer I was down at the beach. 
I liked to hear the waves roar. So when I 
came home I made up a piece about waves 
and here it is.” 

Playing for each other has become as 
natural a response as talking. Some children 
go straight to the piano when they enter in 
the morning, and play during the day at 
many free moments. The piano is an ideal 
instrument for experimentation. Pleasing 
combinations of tone are easily found and 
fall into an endless variety of patterns. 

To be sure, we are not interested in mak- 
ing composers of all of the children in our 
groups, nor are we interested in training 
musicians, but just as expression clarifies im- 
pression in other phases of education, so in 
music active participation deepens appreci- 
ation. We are not greatly concerned with the 
form a child’s interest in music takes, nor in 
his method of showing his appreciation, but 
we are deeply concerned that he learn to en- 


joy good music. In these days of stress and 
strain in our social and emotional living, we 
need music not only for its cultural value, for 
its value as a leisure-time interest, but as a 
means of relieving tensions, of losing our- 
selves in the enjoyment of something that is 
outside ourselves. 

On the day of our last concert for the year 
we took time to summarize our experiences 
and to review our achievements. Then the 
children were asked, ‘“What do you want to 
do next year?” The response was unanimous 


—‘‘Let’s have more concerts!” 


FAVORITE SELECTIONS 


Bach Greig 
A Chorale Halling 
Prelude 
Haydn 
Beethoven Sonata in G Major 
Bagatelle : 
Hum perdink 
Brahms Selections from 
Waltz Hansel and 
Gretel 
Daquin 
Contes MacDowell 
By a Meadow Brook 
Debussy a 
The Engulfed —— 
Cathedral or 
Serenade fora Doll Mendelssohn 
peau Allegro in G 
: Andante 
Allegro Grazioso 
Variations on a Schubert 
Theme Marche Militaire 
Purcell hiesneaan 
Minuet Schumann 
Harvest Songs 
Rameau Sailor Songs 
Tambourin Strange Man 


Children have more need of models than of critics —JOUBERT 





Activity Programs 
in Crowded Classrooms 


CLARA TUTT 


How can we carry out an activity program 
in a crowded classroom with meager sup- 
plies? This is one of the perplexing questions 
asked by young students who return to school 
after a few months in teaching positions. 
During their practice teaching in college, 
most of them have had comparatively small 
groups with adequate supplies and space. 
With several students teaching in one unit 
they do not see the type of classroom work 
found in the average town or city school. 
When, on the opening day of school, they 
are faced with forty or fifty pupils to be dealt 
with single-handed, much of their training 
suddenly seems limited. 

Often, the writer has heard the complaint, 
“How can I do any activity work when I 
hardly have room to walk around?” Some of 
the difficulty is due probably to a wrong in- 
terpretation of what makes an activity. It is, 
necessarily, a group experience which must 
have values for the individuals of that group, 
and not a finished piece of construction work. 
This article discusses activities in which the 
emphasis is put upon the growth of the in- 
dividuals. 

In a crowded second grade the study of 
milk was undertaken. The whole class made 
an excursion to a dairy. They saw milk pas- 
teurized, cooled, and bottled, and the bottles 
washed. They saw where the trucks and 
horses were kept. Each child had all the milk 
he wished to drink—four bottles seem to 
have been the top. 

Back in the schoolroom a large illustrated 
book, twenty-four by thirty inches, was made. 
The cover was cardboard saved from boxes 
in which new seats came. The leaves were 
wrapping paper. The contents were class 
compositions and drawings. 


; “An activity is not a finished piece of con- | 


struction work but is a group experience 
which must have values for the individuals 
of that group.” Miss Tutt of the State Teach- 
ers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, describes 
worthwhile activity units which grew out of 
| crowded and meagerly supplied classrooms. | 








Stories on the subject of milk were gath- 
ered from all available sources and read, 
some by the children and some by the teacher. 
Butter was made in a fruit jar and served on 
crackers at the mid-morning lunch. An as- 
sembly program was given at which drawings 
were shown. Songs and poems, some of them 
original, were presented. New information 
and descriptions of their activities were re- 
ported. 

This project fulfilled most of the require- 
ments of a good unit, yet in the schoolroom 
there were few visible signs of the learnings 
and development that were taking place. 

In a rural school in a very isolated and 
impoverished district the teacher faced a 
most discouraging prospect. Her first con- 
sideration was the bareness and ugliness of 
the school room. She talked it over with her 
pupils. Their only asset was a roll of old 
crépe paper used at some previous time for 
costumes. Some one proposed making paper 
flowers. From that suggestion grew an ac- 


tivity in flower making based on a study of | 


seed catalogues which eventually led them 
into many interesting and educational by- 
paths. This activity carried them through the 
whole of the winter. When spring replaced 
the paper flowers with growing ones, the 
same interests continued and increased. 
Though the finished flowers no doubt lent 
gayety to the dull environment, the real 
project was manifest in pupil growth. Friend- 
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Post office constructed against the wall of a second grade room, with forty-two children enrolled. 
The individual boxes are constructed of manila drawing paper. 


ship arising out of cooperative effort, expe- 
rience in research, opportunity for creative 
originality, increased appreciation of aes- 
thetic values, new funds of information, a 
happier school group, were among the valu- 
able outcomes. 

Many teachers may consider the making of 
paper flowers an unsuitable undertaking. It 
undoubtedly would be in most situations. 
It has been cited here, not for others to fol- 
low, but as an example of fitting the activity 
to the opportunity, and of the growths that 
may accrue from a simple beginning. 

Construction work of the hammer and saw 
variety is a valuable aid to putting ideas into 
concrete form and gives pupils satisfactions 
in endeavor. Where it is not feasible, there 
are substitutes. Some of the suggestions given 
here may sound like very old acquaintances 
but are they not still trusted friends? Books, 
posters, friezes, movies, exhibits of collec- 
tions, sewing, whittling, modeling are tangi- 
ble ways of presenting a unit of work and 
require little floor space. 


Programs to be given for adults, or pref- 
erably for an assembly or another class in 
the school, furnish an excellent motivation 
for learning. Poetry, stories, drama, music, 
reports, debates, movies made of children’s 
drawings, take their places as outlets for de- 
veloping latent abilities. If teachers, super- 
visors, and parents can see beyond the paltry 
thing that is exhibited to the eye or ear and 
measure the changes in children’s skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes, a true evaluation 
of the activity is arrived at. 

Nor is it important that all of the three R’s 
or other academic learning be dragged out 
of the one unit. Adults do not pin all their 
interests on one line of endeavor. Mr. Smith 
works several hours each day in the bank, is 
president of the Rotary Club, raises tulips 
and chrysanthemums as a hobby, sings in the 
Methodist choir, is bringing up three chil- 
dren, looks after his mother’s business affairs, 
is interested in most kinds of outdoor sports, 
and the world’s political situations. It is pos- 
sible that he may be occupied with most of 
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these interests at some time during one day. 
Why should his son be expected to interest 
himself in Indians for six weeks to the total 
exclusion of all other subjects, then follow 
Indians with pioneers and think nothing else 
until that subject has been exhausted? 

Children enjoy certain types of drill and 
mental exercises for the pleasure of succeed- 
ing just as adults enjoy bridge or cross-word 
puzzles. Formal work is necessary to prevent 
gaps that result from less organized endeavor. 
Skills are developed from continuous practice 
on systematically arranged material. This is 
not often adequately provided by an activity 
unit. 

In planning her work a teacher should 
attempt to keep a sane view of her situation. 
She should have clearly in mind the objec- 
tives toward which she wishes to strive, then 


take into consideration the obstacles which 
she must overcome in order to reach those 
objectives. Assembling her assets she should 
attempt to use them to the best of her power 
to circumnavigate her difficulties and ap- 
proach the goals she has set up. 

Are the children happy, courteous, inter- 
ested, industrious? Are they improving along 
those lines instead of getting worse? Do they 
show these qualities outside of the classroom? 
Do they measure up in academic subjects to 
standards set by experts for attainment in 
their school year? If all of these can be an- 
swered in the affirmative, the teacher is on 
the right road whether it is an untried way 
or an old one, whether her room is an exhibit 
place for unusual work displays, or is per- 
meated with some invisible yeast of character 
unfolding. 


Swift things are beautiful: 
Swallows and deer, 

And lightning that falls 
Bright-veined and clear, 
Rivers and meteors, 

Wind in the wheat, 

The strong-withered horse, 
The runner’s sure feet. 


And slow things are beautiful: 
The closing of day, 

The pause of the wave 

That curves downward to spray, 
The ember that crumbles, 

The opening flower, 

And the ox that moves on 

In the quiet of power. 


From Away Goes Sally 
By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
The Macmillan Company 
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Building Health 


Through a School Activity 


FRANCES LAcy 


Wien the second grade children of the 
Barbee School were weighed after a vacation 
of three months, it was found that an alarm- 
ing number were underweight. Since this was 
also true of the other four grades in the 
school, the nurse and the five teachers met to 
discuss the cause and a possible remedy. 
Working together they made a survey to as- 
certain facts about the following: 


The diet of the children. 

The regularity of their meals. 

Their habits of eating. 

The number of hours of sleep. 

The hour and regularity of their bedtimes. 
Amount of rest during the day. 

The time spent in the fresh air. 


The Barbee School is a small one located 
on the edge of the town in a cotton mill 
community. Most of the parents—both fa- 
thers and mothers—work in the mill. It was 
found that fried meat was the most important 
item of diet and that fruit, milk, cereals, and 
green vegetables were very seldom included. 
The lunches were often prepared by the 
older children. For breakfast the children 
had the choice of getting up and eating at 
an early hour, of eating a breakfast prepared 
and left for them, of preparing their own, or 
of going without breakfast. Instances of each 
were found. Both breakfast and lunch were 
often eaten on the way to school. In almost 
no instance did the children have a definite 
bedtime, and in no case was it found that 
even the smallest or frailest child had a reg- 
ular rest period during the day. 

To remedy these conditions lunches, and 
in some instances breakfasts, were given to 
the more needy children. The funds for these 
were donated by civic organizations. Rest 


Miss Lacy, teacher of second grade, in Ra- ' 
leigh, North Carolina, tells how a health need 
became the basis of an interesting classroom 
activity, and resulted in a program of health 


education. 
\ J 








after school was recommended for the more 
underweight children but since there could 
be no assurance that a regular period would 
be observed, it was decided to have them rest 
at school with the teachers taking turns in 
supervising this period. Cots were borrowed 
and put up in the auditorium. Each afternoon 
the children from the different grades were 
required to rest for forty minutes which at 
first was considered a great hardship, but was 
very soon accepted as a matter of course. 
Thomas, a sixth grade boy who gained more 
in weight and developed more physically 
during the year than any child in the school, 
at first cried each afternoon because he was 
“too old to rest in the daytime.” The school 
board installed shower baths in the basement 
and cleanliness was emphasized. 

Realizing that none of these things done 
for the children would have any lasting effect 
if the children themselves were not receiving 
health education and training, the teachers 
of the different grades tried to find units of 
work that would center interest on some 
phase of health. The first grade children 
made beds, chairs, tables, and bowls for a 
play of “The Three Bears.” Rest periods 
were spent on these beds. The teacher taught 
them how to make up a bed and emphasized 
the importance of cleanliness and plenty of 
sleep in the fresh air. The third grade group 
made a dairy farm. 
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The second grade teacher was anxious that 
her group should become interested in a unit 
of work which would give her an oppor- 
tunity to lay especial emphasis on proper 
food and proper habits of eating. Early in 
the fall some of the members of the class 
decided that they would like to build a play- 
house on the school grounds. A lack of lum- 
ber and bad weather prevented work on the 
house, so boxes and boards were brought in- 
to the schoolroom and work was started on 
the furniture. A table was made first. 

The children so enjoyed sitting at this 
when eating their lunch that other tables 
were built. Chairs were made also. The teach- 
er's suggestion that they give up, for the time 
being, the idea of a playhouse out of doors 
and build a cafeteria in the corner of the 
classroom was accepted with enthusiasm. The 
project immediately became their own. They 
took the responsibility for collecting mate- 
rials: boards, boxes, crates, thread, needles, 
cloth, rags for rugs, leather for hinges, clay 
from the bank of a stream, hammers, and 
saws. They decided what furnishings should 
be made. Every day new problems arose. 
Often the teacher made suggestions and gave 
help, but many times the children were able 
to work things out for themselves. For ex- 
ample, one boy who was responsible for 
making the top part of a cabinet had difficulty 
in making the shelves steady enough to hold 
the clay dishes. One morning he hurried into 
the schoolroom with the announcement that 
he knew how he was going to brace the 
shelves. He had gotten a practical idea from 
some shelves in his own home. 

Orange and egg crates covered with heavy 
brown paper served as the cafeteria walls. 
Openings were left for doors and a window. 
The furnishings consisted of tables, chairs, 
a counter with shelves under it and a money 
drawer, a cabinet for dishes, cushions for 
chairs, tablecloths, curtains for the cabinet 
and the window, clay dishes, paper money, 
posters and signs, a window box for flowers, 
and a rag rug woven on a box loem. 








[ March 


To celebrate the completion of the cafe- 
teria a party was given to a group of sixth 
grade children. They were invited because 
they were to be transferred to another school 
and because of their interest in the making 
of the cafeteria. Invitations were written to 
each of them, place cards were made, simple 
refreshments were prepared, entertainment 
was planned, and a reception committee was 
chosen. These things kept the group busy and 
happy for some time. 

Even after it was completed the children 
were constantly thinking of things to do in 
order to make and keep the cafeteria an at- 
tractive place in which to eat and play. They 
swept the floor, dusted the furniture, washed 
and ironed the tablecloths and curtains, 
mended the furniture, made new dishes and 
covers, tended the flowers in the window 
box, arranged flowers in the clay bowls on 
the tables, and made attractive posters. Such 
signs as “Eat Fruit,” “Drink Milk,” ‘Try a 
Good Hearty Soup” were made and when 
they met the approval of the class were not 
only put on their cafeteria wall but also in 
the school lunch room. 

Each day groups of children brought their 
lunches to the cafeteria. The teacher ate with 
them and encouraged them to carry on pleas- 
ant, natural conversations in well modulated 
voices. She did not at this time encourage 
them to discuss what or how they ate, but at 
other periods during the day there were dis- 
cussions on the subject of food and the proper 
habits of eating. They made menus and were 
careful to include the four kinds of food 
which they need—cereals, fruit, milk, and 
vegetables. Such habits as these were em- 
phasized: 

Washing hands before eating. 

Eating slowly. 

Conversing pleasantly while eating. 


Courtesy at the table. 
Resting after eating. 


There were encouraging indications of 
changes and growth in the individual chil- 
dren. For instance, Worth’s attitude toward 
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The children enjoyed eating their lunches from the tables they had made themselves. 


eating was changed. He was the son of one 
of the mill officials and so, of course, was not 
given free lunches at school. He ran home 
each day and ate a hurried lunch, with an 
anxious mother hovering over him, worrying 
about how and what he was eating. After 
the other children started gaining, he con- 
tinued underweight and was at times very 
cross and weepy. He was put on the com- 
mittee to prepare the cafeteria for the lunch 
period, bought his lunches at school, and ate 
with the teacher and a small group. In this 
quiet, unhurried atmosphere with no one ap- 
parently caring what or how much he ate, his 
appetite began to improve. The only sugges- 
tions that were made were indirect ones made 
to the group, or suggestions made to him by 
other children. At the opening of school the 
following fall his mother remarked that the 
most valuable thing he had learned in the 
second grade was to eat green vegetables and 
to drink milk. 

Hubert was a tall sallow-faced boy much 
older than the others in the group. He had 
moved into the community from a tenant 





farm and was very much embarrassed to find 
himself far behind in the tool subjects. He 
was the first to make a good steady chair and 
you could almost see him expand in the praise 
that came to him for this accomplishment. 
He found a claybank near the school which 
provided all our clay. He made many other 
valuable contributions of both materials and 
suggestions which gave him a confidence in 
himself that not only made him a happier, 
pleasanter child to be with, but made him 
tackle other school tasks with more assur- 
ance and enthusiasm. 

Betsy persuaded her mother to allow her 
to keep a jar of flowers on their table at 
home. “Of course there ain’t no sense to it,” 
the mother said, ‘“‘but her father and I don’t 
care if she wants it.”” Then she added almost 
sheepishly, “I have gotten so I kind of like 
seeing them there myself.” 

These are only a few of the cases that 
indicated that the cafeteria unit had served 
to change the attitude of individual children, 
and had in a small way functioned in the 
every-day lives of their families. 
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Nursery Education: Theory and Practice. By 
W. E. Blatz, D. Millichamp, and M. 
Fletcher. New York: William Morrow and 
Company, 1935. $3.50. 

The latest contribution to the small number 
of books available on nursery schools is a wel- 
come addition. The first section, which presents 
a fairly detailed theory of education, will be 
studied with interest by some readers and 
skimmed over quickly by others. Later sections 
emphasize the practical applications of the 
theory. The activities of the nursery school day 
are considered as either routines, in which em- 
phasis is placed upon self-control, or free ac- 
tivities in which opportunity is given for self- 
expression. We find an excellent discussion of 
what can be expected at different age levels, a 
clear and most readable account of the routines 
connected with dressing, washing, elimination, 
eating and sleeping, together with some discus- 
sion of the behavior difficulties likely to arise 
in connection with each activity and a linking 
of the procedure with the authors’ theory of 
learning. A section on work and play habits dis- 
cusses materials, the conduct of a free play pe- 
riod and of organized periods for stories and 
music. The sections on social and emotional ad- 
justment present much valuable material. The 
volume closes with special chapters on the nur- 
sery school and the parent, the pre-school child’s 
diet, and physical health. 

The fact that the book is throughout an ex- 
position of the practice in St. George’s School 
for Child Study makes for a unified presentation, 
but to a certain extent limits the application of 
its principles. In certain localities, for example, 
the rule of giving every child two hours out 
of doors every day could not possibly be carried 
out in severe winter weather. Not all schools 
will accept such statements as: “All meats 
should be minced and vegetables chopped, 
grated, or pureed’; “No teacher should super- 


vise more than four children in routine proce- 
dures” ; or the insistence upon division into age 
groups. The introduction of illustrative ex- 
amples by way of foot-notes is a pleasing feature 
of the book. The absence of pictures will be a 
disappointment to many readers. 

—Josephine C. Foster, University of Minnesota. 


Britannica Junior. Chicago: Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Inc., 1934. $67.50. 


This new encyclopaedia for children of ele- 
mentary and high school ages should receive a 
warm welcome, not only from the children for 
whom it is primarily intended, but from teach- 
ers and parents as well. It is not, as one might 
think, an abridged edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. It has been written exclusively from 
the standpoint of children’s interests and needs 
by persons who are intelligent regarding them 
and who are authorities on the subjects with 
which they deal. 

The material is presented in clear, simple, nar- 
rative style but there is no “writing down’’ to 
the children. Adult readers will find much of 
it of interest and value to themselves, and in 
many cases they need not go elsewhere for the 
information they are seeking in connection with 
a special subject. The publishers have been gen- 
erous with illustrations. There are many fine and 
beautiful color plates and hundreds of half- 
tones. Children will be especially intrigued with 
the end papers. These are maps showing graphi- 
cally the distribution of agricultural products, 
natural resources, chief industries, or other im- 
portant facts: or they tell, by means of diagrams 
and descriptions, just how to make such inter- 
esting objects as a model airplane, a bird house, 
different kinds of kites, costumes for parties, 
hooked rugs. 

Two of the twelve volumes are unique. The 
first of the set, Ready Reference, which is a sub- 
stitute for the usual index, not only serves that 
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purpose but gives identifying facts about each 
of 22,000 subjects, treated more fully in the 
following volumes—in reality a condensed en- 
cyclopaedia in itself. At the other end of the 
series is a Study Guide intended for parents and 
teachers as well as children. For the boys and 
gitls it supplies complete directions for using 
this encyclopaedia, a library, a card catalogue and 
all such important references as the Readers’ 
Guide. To parents it offers stimulating sugges- 
tions for maximum use of the encyclopaedia in 
the home to broaden children’s interests, extend 
school activities and cultivate delightful hobbies. 
In fact it describes ways and means by which 
a number of such hobbies may be developed. 
Finally, the section planned for teachers out- 
lines some units of work in social science, Eng- 
lish, science, health, music and art, including 
complete references to these subjects in Britan- 
nica Junior and elsewhere. To many people this 
will seem rather strange material to be included 
in an encyclopaedia. However, it will doubtless 
prove useful to some teachers in planning their 
work and should help parents to understand 
modern methods of dealing with school sub- 
jects and suggest to them ways of supplementing 
such work in the home. 

Britannica Junior is indeed an outstanding 
contribution and should be added to the library 
of every elementary and high school. Fortunate, 
certainly, will be the children whose parents can 
purchase it for the home library.—A. T. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
Reviewed by May HILL ARBUTHNOT 


Little Ones. By Dorothy Kunhardt. Pictures by 
Kurt Wiese. New York: Viking Press, 
1935. Pp. 79. $2.00. 

It is hard to do justice to as choice a book 
as this in limited space. It is probably the most 
beautiful picture book of the year and will make 
an instantaneous appeal to anyone who likes 
young animals, from lambs to babies. Kurt 
Wiese is responsible for the enchanting pictures. 
He has drawn colts, calves, kids, lambs, pigs, 
pups and kittens, sometimes quiet, but often 
leaping and always irresistible. 

The text by Dorothy Kunhardt is a kind of 
cadenced prose that carries remarkably vivid 
descriptions of the various animals and their 
antics. Of the kid: 


“So father shooed Baby Goat right down off 
the porch. 

She said, ‘Maa-aa-a-a.’ 

She jumped up in the air. 

She kicked her legs out sideways. 

She wagged her fan-tal sideways. 

She danced a jumping dance.” 


In the descriptions of the colt and the kitten, 
there is much beauty and all of them give re- 
markably true verbal pictures. Unfortunately, 
the text is almost wholly descriptive and young 
children cannot take much description. Four- 
and five-year-old children will take brief snatches 
of the text, here and there; six-year-olds will take 
a little more, but children seven, eight and nine 
years old will delight in reading it for themselves. 

Such accurate observations, beautifully re- 
corded both in words and pictures, should help 
children see more in every live creature they 
encounter. Even if they cannot understand all 
the text, expose them to parts of it; for such 
strangely vivid verbal records may give them 
just a hint of that life-long spell cast over us 
by the power of words. 


Who Goes There? By Dorothy Lathrop. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1935. 
Un paged. $1.50. 

Dorothy Lathrop has given us a memorable 
picture book for winter that everyone can enjoy 
and the science teachers will approve. Who 
Goes There? tells of a winter picnic the children 
planned for the furry folk of the wood. They 
hung a tree with apples, pears and nuts; they 
spread the ground with grains, vegetables, and 
more nuts. They went away and left these de- 
lectables for the forest dwellers. It snowed, and 
the next day the tracks in the snow showed who 
had come to the picnic. Miss Lathrop’s mar- 
vellous pictures show us the chipmunks, red 
squirrels, gray squirrels, flying squirrels, porcu- 
pines, field mice and one old crow, each animal 
with his appropriate foot prints. But only by 
pouring over these exquisite drawings can you 
discover the fairy delicacy, the beauty, the fierce 
competition of these small creatuies, and their 
humor, too. Surely this is the loveliest series 
of drawings Miss Lathrop has ever made. Every 
page is a gem and everyone from two to eighty- 
two will revel in Who Goes There? 


Flat Tail. By Alice Gall and Fleming Crew. 
Illustrated by W. Langdon Kibn. New 
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York: Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. 
126. $1.50. 

Fortunate is the child who possesses Wagtail, 
Ringtail, and now can add Flat Tail to the 
series. Mrs. Gall and Mr. Crew tell these stories 
for seven-, eight- and nine-year-old children with 
commendable beauty and simplicity. Flat Tail is 
one of the best of the trilogy. 

This story begins with a forest fire and the 
subsequent journey of the beavers from their 
old home to new country. On the way, Flat Tail 
meets another young beaver, Splasher by name, 
and the two plan the kind of lodges they hope 
to build some day. Then they part and each 
joins his own family migration. Later, after the 
two have grown up and mated, they come back 
to that remembered spot, start their dam to- 
gether, and each builds his own lodge. 

Meanwhile, the book has carried Flat Tail 
through the process of dam building with his 
family; the long black winter under the ice; 
and the tragedy of traps and dam destroyers. As 
always with these books, scientific facts are ac- 
curately presented, but the blind courage of these 
patient creatures stirs our sympathies and re- 
mains in our memories. 


NOoTES ON PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Monroe Reading Aptitude Tests. By Marion 
Monroe. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1935. 

A new and comprehensive series of reading 
readiness tests by the author of Children Who 
Cannot Read. Includes visual, motor, auditory 
and language tests. The tests “have been chosen 
on the basis of frequent difficulties shown by poor 
readers in acquiring mechanics and comprehen- 
sion of reading.” They “offer a technique for 
the rapid survey and early homogeneous group- 
ing of the children on the basis of their abili- 
ties.” The author gives brief practical sugges- 
tions for remedial measures to be used with chil- 
dren who make low scores in each of the several 
tests. “The intelligent and judicious interpreta- 
tion of results followed by appropriate teaching 
is as important as the careful administration and 
scoring of the test itself.” 


Fundamentals in the Education of Negroes. 
Compiled and edited by Ambrose Calivar. 
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Washington, D.C.: United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Office of Education. 
Bulletin No. 6, 1935. Pp. v+90. 10¢. 


A report of the National Conference on Fun- 
damentals in the Education of Negrcs held May 
9-12, 1934. Includes: Part I, Addresses ; Part II, 
Summary Reports of Functional Committees; 
Part III, Summary Reports of Committees on Ad- 
ministrative Levels, Organization, and Control. 
The concluding paragraph of the pamphlet fol- 
lows: ‘The information contained in this report 
indicates that the southern states are not able 
to provide public education for all children on 
an equal basis with other sections of the country. 
If the children of the South are to have the edu- 
cational advantages available to other children 
of the nation, special financial support for pub- 
lic schools must be provided. However, any Fed- 
eral funds which are or may be made available 
for education in the South should be so dis- 
tributed as to guarantee there will be no dis- 
crimination in the use of such funds among the 
children of different races. Furthermore, such 
funds should be so used and distributed as to 
correct the glaring inequalities which exist at 
present in the expenditures of school funds 
among the races.” 


What is the Activity Plan of Progressive Educa- 
tion? By Samuel E. Burr. Cincinnati, Ohio: 
The C. A. Gregory Company, 1935. Pp. 
viit+213. $1.60. 

An interpretation of the activity curriculum 
by a “‘convert’’ to the program. The author, now 
superintendent of schools, characterizes his 
earlier work in supervision as very formal. By 
1930 he had become an “ardent progressive.’’ He 
discusses in twenty-three brief chapters, prac- 
tically every phase of the activity curriculum. 


Course of Study in Primary Social Studies. By 
Elizabeth Hall, Prudence Cutright, and 
members of the Minneapolts public schools. 
Minneapolis: Minneapolis Public Schools, 
1935. 

A very interesting course of study for the 
kindergarten and grades I, II, and III, which is 
organized in an unusual way. ‘‘A social science 
program having no grade designation in the first 
three years.” The material for the third grade is 
so indicated. 
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“The Facts About Left-Handedness” as seen 
by Ira S. Wile, M.D., is presented in the Janu- 
ary issue of The National Parent-Teacher Mag- 
azine. He calls attention to the fact that right- 
and left-handedness are as natural variations as 
blue and brown eyes, both probably an expres- 
sion of Mendelian inheritance. There is abso- 
lutely no reason for the commonly accepted be- 
lief that the left-handed group is biologically 
inferior to the right-handed. This idea has arisen 
from what Dr. Wile calls “the self-defensive 
tendency for the majority party to be arrogant, 
if not cruel, while asserting its alleged right to 
dominate, if not to domineer, in regulating 
habits, customs, principles and practices.” 

A certain amount of social awkwardness 
which arises because the world is geared to right- 
handedness is of little importance, and in some 
cases it is an asset—the- left-handed pitcher, 
for instance. But the left-handed person who is 
not allowed to function as one, is apt to have 
serious difficulties. “It must be borne in mind 
that every one reacts to his own bodily organiza- 
tion in terms of definite feelings of comfort or 
tension, in terms of personal satisfaction and 
self-evaluation. Handedness is a factor in per- 
sonality.” 

He traces the different evil effects which are 
likely to occur if handedness is changed: a feel- 
ing of difference which often leads to restless- 
ness and irritability; confusion in thinking, and 
poor speech which frequently results in stam- 
mering and stuttering. These emotional and per- 
sonality difficulties, he feels, are far more serious 
than the social awkwardness. “‘It is far safer to 
appear to be awkward at the table or at the dance 
than to become a victim of some handicap in 
learning or the unhappy sufferer from a devas- 
tating propensity to stutter.” 

One comment should be well noted: ‘There 
are some educators who believe that because a 
few children may be readily altered to right- 
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handedness without marked damage, an effort 
should be made to educate all left-handers against 
their native organic structure. . . . To the child 
alone belongs the right to determine his hand 
preference in terms of facility of movement, sense 
of power, and feeling of natural ease.” 

Finally, he shows how there may be found 
a “converted group” which by virtue of having 
had to bear the burden of social disapproval will 
contain a large number of personal maladjust- 
ments. He calls this a ‘‘biologically wrong group” 
and says that many of them “bear hostile feel- 
ings toward society for having distorted their 
normal mechanisms, for having limited their 
capabilities, or, indeed, for having frustrated 
their natural urges to achieve the full expansion 
of personality. Usually when an individual suf- 
fers, society as well as the individual pays for it.”” 





Child Study for January deals with “The 
Child’s Spiritual Growth.” While this magazine 
is primarily for parents, this issue will have a 
special significance for school people since char- 
acter education is at the moment so much in their 
consciousness. 

Anna W. M. Wolf, a member of the Con- 
sultation Service Staff of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America, writes on ‘The Dilemma of 
Character Training.” She feels that even though 
the world may deserve the title, “This Unbe- 
lieving World,” there is at present a great de- 
mand “for new guide posts for the character 
training of children.” Perhaps this is just be- 
cause of the uncertainty of the times which have 
led some people to long for “what from this 
safe distance looks like the simple faith of our 
forefathers, the definite moral codes by which 
right was right and wrong was wrong, and when 
men and women, instead of yearning for happi- 
ness, prayed for the strength to perform their 
duties.’’ She recognizes the impossibility of turn- 
ing back and feels, in spite of some loss, there 
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are yet gains in the present day, citing “a keener 
social conscience, and a concern for the well- 
being of larger social groups, and for amity 
among peoples and nations” as being more 
widely spread and more keenly felt. 

So, not a return to the old, but a recognition 
of the challenge of the times is what we must 
face. She puts it, “Democracy itself implies a 
challenge to the whole problem of character edu- 
cation. In a democracy it is not enough that 
citizens should be obedient, dutiful, disciplined, 
industrious. They must possess also initiative and 
the capacity to think for themselves . . . they 
must take over the direction of their own des- 
tinies, act as their own judges and censors. They 
must, in short, covet for themselves the ‘good 
life’ and accept the burden of seeking it out for 
themselves.” To those who are seeking for a 
formula for character education, she has no 
help; ‘‘there is no single truth, no simple rule, 
to take the place of the complex pattern of living 
that in any period or for any class constituted 
the ‘good life.’ There is needed deeper insight, 
broader knowledge, stronger convictions than 
any One specialty can yield. There is needed, by 
children, a wide range of continuous and pur- 
poseful experiences through which they can as- 
similate the inner meanings of living with others 
in all sorts of relationships, appreciate the satis- 
factions of mutual give-and-take, of sacrifice as 
well as of achievement, the necessity for com- 
promise and adjustment, and the realization of 
those points beyond which compromise is in- 
tolerable. No words or ritual can take the place 
of such vital experience.” 


In the same journal, Ives Hendrick, M.D., a 
psychiatrist of Boston, writes on “Conscience 
and Experience, a Psychological Point of View.” 
This will be a very thought-provoking article for 
those who have believed conscience to be the 
voice of God, a thing to be followed implicitly. 
Dr. Hendrick traces the genesis of conscience 
as well as its effects, and discusses its psychologi- 
cal nature. He says, ‘The gradual development 
of an active and effective conscience is a process 
whereby an act which would have provoked dis- 
approval from those he loved—or even thought 
of such an act—becomes an automatic signal for 
remorse.” He terms it one of the most complex 
aspects of our psychology—"a remarkable proc- 
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ess by which the human being, especially in the 
formative years of his early social experience, 
takes over the attitudes and attributes of others. 

“Conscience is not understanding what one 
should do; it is a powerful emotional force 
which controls and limits thought and behavior 
far more fundamentally than any philosophy or 
any effort of the will.” Those who suffer from 
conscience and yet enjoy, or at least accept, the 
suffering because they believe they are acting in 
accordance with something higher than them- 
selves will pause to wonder when they read this 
complete study. It may well make those who help 
to develop conscience in young children move 
with more caution. Dr. Hendrick points out 
that “many aspects of conscience are related to 
what the child imagines grown-ups to be, re- 
gardless of whether this be really true of those 
he knows.” 


The fourth quarterly issue of The Journal of 
Individual Psychology has an article by Bruno 
Lange on “The Teaching of Drawing in Schools 
as Preparation of Attitudes Toward Life.’ The 
change in the teaching of art which is now so 
evident has a new aim, “to call forth from the 
pupil an individual, creative effort.’ This change 
of attitude is so decisive that we really have now 
a new branch of learning, one that has a greater 
influence than many others upon the child's 
mental development. “‘Creative activity always 
demands a maximum of personal effort . . . an 
effort different from the learning of a scientific 
principle.”” This change in the character of art 
teaching from a technical to a confessional char- 
acter has greatly increased the art teacher's re- 
sponsibility, since as he says, ‘Formerly as in- 
ferior education in art at least did no great 
damage; today, however, faulty measures and 
standards may cause serious psychic disturb- 
ances.” 

Dr. Lange discusses two periods of childhood, 
that of pre-adolescence and adolescence, saying 
that with these new attitudes there has been a 
very decided prejudice in favor of the art of 
young children. He believes this is a mistake, 
but a comprehensible one. “The child who is 
undeveloped and not too conscious of himself 
is still in possession of that primitive creative- 
ness which urges him at all times in the direction 
of development and activity. All that is usually 
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needed is to give the child opportunities, or to 
remove obstacles, and an individual creative ef- 
fort will result. . . . The real driving forces are 
the child’s imagination and his inventiveness, 
which do not fade until approaching maturity 
shows more clearly his fixed style of life, or 
until a selfish teacher substitutes his own for the 
child’s objectives. . . . Once this primitive crea- 
tiveness has been destroyed, it cannot easily be 
restored.” The over-interest in the art of the pre- 
adolescent, which is just at present so evident, 
he feels, will disappear as a better understanding 
of the art of the adolescent develops. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that the 
ultimate achievement in art teaching is not in 
the pupil’s product as such. “Special accomplish- 
ment must never occupy the center of the edu- 
cational plan. Back of all special instruction we 
have a human being who is to be educated.... 
The influence of all special techniques must be 
exerted for the sake of the personality, not for 
their own sake nor for the sake of a teacher’s 
vanity. . . . I realize all this sounds much more 
simple than it actually is in attainment and exe- 
cution. .. . What we are urging here, namely the 
changing of the objectives of art teaching from 
the purely artistic to the emphatically psychologi- 
cal, may be regarded superficially as an aban- 
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donment of art education.” However, he feels 
this is a mistaken idea and that on the contrary 
“the further development of our education of 
young people will eliminate any art teaching 
which strives for artistic achievement at the ex- 
pense of wholesome psychic development.” 


Hans Scherke writes on “The Problem of Pu- 
pil Characterization.” He submits an observation 
chart, “designed with the aid of the ‘Question- 
naire for the Understanding and Treatment of 
Problem Children’ by Adler.” This is used to 
try to understand the child’s personality and it 
has been found helpful in practice. He gives the 
premises upon which it is based as follows: “The 
human being is a unified personality directed 
toward a certain goal. The type of this goal and 
the direction of his striving are the answer which 
he has made to the difficulties (accompanied by 
feelings of inferiority) of his childhood situa- 
tion. The character traits of a person represent 
his means toward a secret and not a consciously 
recognized goal, means which have been tried 
out in practice, have seemed to him to be suc- 
cessful, and which have become automatic 
through usage.”” From this he derives the things 
which must be learned through observation if 
we wish to understand the individual. 


The Presentation of Literature to Children 
(Continued from page 257) 


ies and especially poems, heard for the first 
time. With poems, it is perfectly evident if 
you watch their faces, that they literally do 
not hear it from one reading, except the 
simplest and shortest jingles. Read a poem 
a second time and comprehension begins to 
dawn on their responsive faces. Our young 
children should hear fewer stories and hear 
those oftener. The same is true of their 
poetry, for appreciation comes with complete 
familiarity. With older children, you may 
trust them to reread some of their favorite 
stories outside the schoolroom, but it is a 
safe rule with them, when presenting a new 
poem of any ordinary difficulty, to read it at 





least twice. Periods when the children may 
present their own favorites also provide 
naturally for the desired repetition of good 
literature throughout the year. We might add 
the warning here that again with literature, 
as with music, there is a point where over- 
familiarity brings satiety and the actual in- 
ability to attend to what is being heard. 
Needless to say, we should call a halt on 
over-doing any bit of literature until it be- 
comes stale and unprofitable. With the 
wealth of excellent stories and poetry to 
choose from at every age level this should 
not be difficult to do. Rather, our temptation 
is to repeat excellent literature too seldom. 
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Some Factors in Truancy. By Milton E. Kirk- 
patrick and Townsend Lodge. Mental Hy- 
giene, 1935, 19: 610-618. 


Overemphasis on subject matter in school and 
too little emphasis on the child as a person are 
held responsible by Kirkpatrick and Lodge for 
much of the truancy that occurs. They point out 
that nearly all truants have been misfits in their 
school grades in relation to their chronological 
age, mental age or both. While no claim is made 
that these factors are immediately responsible for 
the child’s misconduct, doubtless they played a 
significant part in the shaping of his unwhole- 
some attitude toward school. 

The cases studied were 752 children who ap- 
peared in the Cleveland juvenile court during a 
two-year period. Sixty-four per cent were boys 
and thirty-six per cent girls. The ages of boy 
and girl truants were similar, the peak for both 
being in the fifteenth and sixteenth years. In 
Cleveland there is a special school for problem 
boys. Nevertheless, sixty-three per cent of all 
boys’ truancies originated there. The percentage 
of girl truants from the public schools was 
greater than that of boy truants. 

Two characteristics of the truant group stand 
out forcibly. One is their retardation in school 
and the other the low educational status of their 
parents. Almost all of the truants had been sub- 
jected to one or more school failures. The aver- 
age retardation was two years. One-fourth of the 
children were retarded three or more years. The 
boys were more retarded than the girls, although 
the girl truants were a little duller than the boys. 
Development of attitudes of hopelessness and 
resentment and forced association with younger 
children must have had some effect on the be- 
havior of these children, the authors believe. 

In spite of being retarded for his age, the 
average truant was still in a grade that was difh- 
cult for him according to his mental age. There 
was a large overlapping in the distribution of 


ability within the various grades. Fifteen-year- 
old truants with a mental age of eleven years 
were found in all grades from the fifth to the 
ninth. 

The educational status of the parents was 
extremely low. Over half of the fathers and 
mothers had had not more than five years of 
schooling. No schooling at all was reported for 
one-fourth of the parents. Very few parents 
(ten per cent) had had more than eight years 
in school. The authors state that it should be 
borne in mind that children who appear in 
court are not representative of the population, 
but are almost entirely from the lower economic 
strata, 


Mental Retardation and Juvenile Delinquency. 
By Eleanor T. Glueck. Mental Hygiene, 
1935, 19: 549-572. 


Among delinquent groups nearly always there 
is found a higher proportion of children of lower 
intelligence than in the general population of 
children. The author of this article believes that 
mental deficiency, though not a direct cause of 
delinquency, is a complicating factor of great 
potency, the presence of which, in addition to 
other causative influences, severely breaks down 
the individual’s resistance to antisocial behavior. 
She undertook the comparison in regard to 
familial, personal and environmental factors of 
juvenile delinquents of different intelligence 
levels. 

One thousand male juvenile delinquents re- 
ferred to the Judge Baker Foundation from the 
juvenile court were divided into two classes on 
intelligence level. Those with intelligence quo- 
tients above 81 were placed in one group and 
those with intelligence quotients below 81 were 
placed in the other group. In certain other char- 
acteristics the groups were equal. The average 
age was thirteen years, five months. The two 
groups resembled each other in the following 
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respects: age at onset of misbehavior, length of 
time between onset of delinquent behavior and 
their first arrest, age at first arrest, age at first 
appearance at the Foundation, proportions that 
had been previously arrested. 


The group with lower intelligence quotients 
was characterized by: 


Greater degree of mental deficiency among parents 
or siblings 

Parents had less schooling and greater amount of 
illiteracy 

Mothers were younger at time of marriage 

More siblings 

Greater percentage of mothers had feelings of in- 
difference or hostility towards the boy 

Disciplinary practices of both parents were in- 
effectual in a larger number of cases 

More members of the family were delinquent 

Families more often on borderline of actual de- 
pendency 

More fathers were unskilled laborers 

More homes overcrowded containing only the bare 
necessities 

Homes more frequently in the crime breeding areas 

Greater percentage highly suggestible and had poor 
emotional control 

Poorer physical development 

More difficulties in school, such as truancy. Greater 
proportion left school earlier 

More engaged in illicit occupations 

Greater proportion arrested for stubbornness, run- 
ning away and similar offenses 

Higher proportion of commitments 


Both groups lived in homes that were marked 
by marital discord and the fathers in both cases 
had been indifferent or hostile to the boys. 

As therapy two suggestions are offered: care- 
ful supervision by qualified persons or organiza- 
tions from the time that delinquent behavior first 
shows itself, or institutionalization for an indef- 
inite period if the child is not safe in the com- 
munity. 


A Comparison of the Intelligence of Deaf and 
Hearing Children. By Keith MacKane. New 
York City: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 585, 1933. Pp. 47. 


In Scotland, Drever and Collins found little 
difference in intelligence between deaf and hear- 
ing children as measured by performance tests, 
while the National Research Council had re- 
ported that deaf children in America are two 
or three years retarded, as measured by the Pint- 
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ner non-language mental test. These findings 
prompted MacKane to undertake a study using 
both types of tests on the same children. 

All of the children ten, eleven, and twelve 
years of age in a public day school for the deaf 
and all of the ten- and eleven-year-olds in a 
residential school for the deaf in New York City 
were tested. There were 75 boys and 55 girls. 
They were matched with hearing children of the 
same ages, sex, socio-economic status and nation- 
ality of parents, who attended various public 
elementary schools in New York City. 

Four scales for measuring intelligence were 
used: the Drever-Collins performance tests, 
Pintner-Paterson scale of performance tests, the 
Arthur point scale of performance tests and 
the Pintner non-language mental test. On all 
of the scales the hearing children were superior 
to the deaf children. The amount of inferior- 
ity of the deaf varied with the different scales. 
The results on the Drever-Collins scale con- 
firmed the findings with Scottish children that 
at no age level were the deaf as much as one 
year retarded. But no superiority of the deaf 
such as was reported by Drever and Collins was 
found at any age level by MacKane. 

On the Arthur scale there was a statistically 
significant superiority of hearing girls. On the 
Drever-Collins scale there was a greater superior- 
ity of the hearing boys over deaf boys than was 
found with the other two scales. Less difference 
between hearing and deaf boys was revealed by 
the Pintner-Paterson scale than by the other per- 
formance scales. 

Greater discrepancies between deaf and hear- 
ing children were obtained on the non-language 
test than on the performance scales. The re- 
tardation of the deaf here amounted to two 
years, with the exception of the twelve-year-old 
level. This confirmed the finding of the National 
Research Council in 1924-1925 that deaf chil- 
dren are from two to three years retarded as 
measured by the Pintner non-language mental 
test. 
On the whole the differences between hearing 
and deaf girls were greater than those between 
the boys, but the number of cases was too small 
for reliable conclusions. Deaf girls in this study 
were inferior to deaf boys. 

There was apparently no relationship be- 
tween residual hearing and intelligence. 















By MARY E. LEEPER 





FROM HEADQUARTERS 








A.C.E. CONVENTION PROGRAM 


The preliminary program for the 1936 con- 
vention has been mailed to contributing mem- 
bers and A.C.E. Branch officers. Copies will be 
sent upon request to readers of Childhood Edu- 
cation. This ‘‘study conference for teachers of 
young children’’ will be held in New York City 
next April. Special rates are offered by the rail- 
roads and by the Pennsylvania Hotel, headquar- 
ters for the convention. 


CHANGE IN CONVENTION FINANCING 


As the Association grows, the financial burden 
of the A.C.E. group in the convention city in- 
creases. The delegate body at the 1935 con- 
vention voted to try the plan of financing the 
convention with registration fees. Every one 
attending the 1936 convention will share in 
financing it. Registration fees: 


Contributing members, life members, offi- 


cial delegates of Branches ........... $1.50 
NO ERAS ee ee 2.00 
Undergraduate students .............. .50 


The local convention committee continues to 
be responsible for all expenses incurred by local 
committees and for much of the planning and 
actual work. 

Cities, counties, states or regions that have 
hesitated to extend a convention invitation to 
the national Association may do so now without 
assuming a heavy financial load. 


SUSAN E. BLow MEMORIAL LECTURE 


The New York Kindergarten Association 
through its Blow Endowment Fund is sponsoring 
as a special feature of the 1936 A.C.E. conven- 
tion the Susan E. Blow Memorial Lecture. This 
special lecture will be given by Miss Marie Butts, 
Secretary-General, International Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Geneva, Switzerland. Miss Butts who 
knows much about teachers and education in 
many parts of the world will speak on some 
phase of the topic, ‘The teacher and the world 


community.’’ Susan E. Blow’s memory will be 
honored and her influence continued through 
this lecture before the annual convention of the 
Association for Childhood Education. 


New BRANCHES 


Twenty new Branches for the A.C.E. this 
year! The following groups have affiliated since 
the February listing: 

Ann-Reno Association for Childhood Education, 

New York, New York 
Amarillo Association for Childhood Education, 

Texas 
Yakima Association for Childhood Education, 

Washington 


DENVER A.C.E. AND CHORAL SPEAKING 


The Kindergarten-Primary Club of Denver, 
a Branch of the A.C.E., recently cooperated with 
the English Speaking Union in underwriting 
three courses on Choral Speaking. Practically all 
the elementary teachers of Denver enrolled for 
at least one course. The lectures were given by 
Miss Marjorie Gullan of England. 


T.C. LowER PRIMARY CLUB 


The Lower Primary Club of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, met on January 17 
for a buffet supper and a discussion conference 
on “National Organizations as a Means of Solv- 
ing Educational Problems.” 

Dr. John Childs presented his point of view 
regarding the affiliation of teachers with the 
American Federation of Labor. Miss Margaret 
Holmes told of the purpose of the A.C.E. and 
the convention of that organization to be held in 
New York in April. Miss Mary Leeper extended 
the greetings of the national Association to the 
Club. 

Miss Agnes Burke announced the A.C.E. 
European tour for 1936. This tour directed by 
Teachers College, sponsored by the A.C. 
World Fellowship Committec, Mary M. Reed, 
Chairman, and led by Miss Burke was described 
in the February issue of Childhood Education. 
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NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TEN-CENT BOOKS 


Much favorable comment is being heard on 
the Bibliography of Ten-Cent Books prepared 
by Mary Lincoln Morse, Chairman of the A.C.E. 
Literature Committee. All worthy ten-cent books 
do not appear on the counters of every ten-cent 
store. Miss Morse has listed not only the books 
but the publishers so that the books may be 
ordered if the local stores do not have them. 
Order this bibliography from the Association 
for Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Price 15¢. 


A.C.E. BRANCH EXCHANGE 


The second issue of the A.C.E). BRANCH 
EXCHANGE has been mailed to presidents and 
secretaries of Local Branches and State Associa- 
tions. This special news issue reviews many of 
the interesting activities of A.C.E. Branches in 
different parts of the country. A few copies are 
still available to those who are interested. Send 
requests to A.C.E. Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


SCIENCE AND THE YOUNG CHILD 


Have you ordered a copy of this bulletin 
which contains forty pages of material of help 
to you in teaching natural science to young chil- 
dren? Price 35¢, cash or stamps; 30¢ per copy 
if as many as 25 or more copies are ordered. 


SECOND 1936 A.C.E. BULLETIN 


“Music and the Young Child” is the title of 
the second A.C.E. Bulletin for 1936. This bulle- 
tin has been prepared by the Music Committee 
of the A.C.E. and edited by Helen Christianson, 
Chairman of that Committee. Contributing mem- 
bers and Branch officers will receive this bulletin 
as a part of membership service in the A.C.E. 
Price of the bulletin to nonmembers will be 
announced in the April issue of Childhood 
Education. 


CONSULTANT ON KINDERGARTEN 


The Executive Committee of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers has invited 
the Executive Secretary of the A.C.E. to act as 
Consultant on Kindergarten for the National 
Committee on School Education. Miss Charl 
Williams is Chairman of this committee. 
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SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION SERVICE 


Teachers that have depended upon the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association may turn for the 
same type of service, during the present year at 
least, to the School Health Education Service, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

This service is administered at present under 
the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Edu- 
cation of the National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association. Miss Anne 
Whitney, formerly with the American Child 
Health Association, is Director of this service. 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE 


Members of the National Federation of Kin- 
dergarten, Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
Primary Teachers held a successful conference 
in Toronto on October 26. Features of the eve- 
ning session were a presentation of ‘The Musical 
Box” by the Toronto Children Players and an 
address by Dr. Lois Hayden Meek of Teachers 
College, New York City, on “Imagination in 
Various Age Levels and Its Place in Life.” 
Noreen D. Dorrien of Toronto is Chairman of 
the Federation. 


WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS 


On December 9, 1935, at the Mayflower Ho- 
tel in Washington the United States Office of 
Education with the cooperation of the National 
Council of State Superintendents and Commis- 
sioners of Education, the American Council on 
Education, and the National Education Associa- 
tion gave a reception and dinner honoring the 
memory of William Torrey Harris. This date 
marked the 100th anniversary of the birth of Dr. 
Harris, America’s first great educational philoso- 
pher, the fourth United States Commissioner of 
Education and the first Superintendent to incor- 
porate kindergartens into the public school 
system. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock in speaking of Dr. Har- 
ris said: 

“The contribution of Dr. Harris to kinder- 
garten literature in the interpretation of Froebel’s 
educational philosophy is a permanent legacy to 
our profession. Materials and methods have 
changed. The old order must ever change; but 
we need to keep the inspiration of those who 
saw in the kindergarten, the leaven destined to 
leaven the whole lump.” 











A book especially valuable to R H Y T H M S 


Nipponese Children Dance 
to the rhythms and songs of 
e Charlotte Ross Culbertson 


Used in Canada, Denmark, E fant, France, Hawaii, 
Japan, Norway, Philippines, United States, by 
AR I teachers of kindergarten, primary grades, gymnasium, 
the deaf, and piano. 
. Book | 
i} Rhythms a4 Cingeronrten 


in the Integrated Horse, Jack in the Box, Box Clown, Swing: Giants. Elephant, 


tnpererstive ft Wi? ra Kindergarten, Book II........ $1.00 
Pr am oy allop, Hop. eroplane, Rabbit, One- 
ogr Toot Three} Sumpi i... Jack, Skating, Top, Train, Dancing 
Doll, Indian Dance, Walk and Run, The Child and the 
Bee, Story of the Flowers, The Three Bears. 
a age _ ens for Klegespasten, Book 
© Hops. Stiff-Legged. Bicycle, Ga‘lop, 
ye =. Stretching, Heel and Tiptoe, Rowing, 
oun Dance. 
by and Rhythms fer Kindergarten «ij ciaree”” $0.75 
Ski Re gt a ie Un er a 
ps, ance, Run, Snow Man, ry a 
MARGARET F. SCHAEFFER GLACE, M.A. Butterfly. 
Supervisor of Art, Training School, wt oy My ay for band. 


State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania Set of Five Books 


progressive teachers 


Simple ms composed for teachers who are not 
© munca ut who must play the piano as a part of 
their job 
Price $1.35 postpaid Authorized Distributors 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 
Address the author 434 So. Wabash Ave. 
" Chicago, Illinois 


























Who Goes There? 


By Dorotuy P. LATHROP 


A beautiful picture book for youngest readers by a 
famous artist. Simple text and fourteen full page pictures in black and white. 





“Here is a book about the winter woods and all the little creatures that frequent 

its white silences that is almost breath-taking in its sheer loveliness. Moreover the 
reader has the feeling that a hasty movement may send these chip- 
munks, squirrels and rabbits flying out of sight across the soft snow, 
with such life-likeness has the author transferred them from the 
woods to the page.” New York Times 


$1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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